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A DISCOURSE ON ANCIENT 
JEWELRY. 


By AUGUSTO CASTELLANI. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE ITALIAN COPY 
BY HENRIETTA BROGDEN. 





This “ Discourse” was given by the author, in Rome, to 
Mr. Brogden, of Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. A 
tion having been made to Signor Castellani, he has nd 
accorded permission (in a letter, dated Rome, Feb. 4, 1869) 
for its insertion in the Art-Journal. It is hardly ble to 
add to the high reputation of the author, and we feel as- 
sured that it will be read with deep and general interest. 





To Fortunato Pro CasTEeLLant. 


the time of the sale made by the 
Pontifical Government to the Em- 
peror of the French of the mu- 
seums of ancient and rare 
objects collected in Rome by the 
Marquis Campana, I had in my 
possession, for the space of six months, all the 
poenet that ager collection; and this me 
for the pur of repairing injuries receiv 

by them, eed the lect and want of care 
of those with whom they had been placed in 
the Sacro Monte di Pietd. Being then com- 
missioned, along with the illustrious Pro- 
fessor Brunn, s of the Archwological 
Institute of the lio, to put in order 
and describe the above-mentioned collection, 
I availed myself of the opportunity to re- 
study the ancient Art of jewelry in all its 
parts ; to note the smallest difference in style, of 
time and of nation, and to see the use and the 
history of the ornaments thus produced, ac- 
quiring in this manner fresh knowledge, and 
improving that which I had treasured up, in the 
exercise of the art, for the space of nearly 
twenty years. It then struck me that it might 
not be useless or unacceptable to all those who 
imitate ancient Jewelry, to have, in a few pages, 
the notes collected by me, with the help of 









which they could better understand the diver- | 


sity of styles and the differences which distin- 
guish, even in the smallest and most common 
objects, the various epochs of antiquity. 

ow, for the publication of this pamphlet, I 
thought I could not choose a better day than 
that of your birth, my father, and to you I 
dedicate it, placing in front the motto which by 
a sons, was cut over a little pillar of our 


“ Per farti Onore.” 


And this appears to me the more suitable, as to 
Selif ere ge svn restoration of that 
‘t, new in Europe, which reproduces 
the beentifal formaa and exquisite workmanship 
of ancient ornaments of gold and i 
stones, which, as it were, prove the civilisation 
of the Italians in times remote beyond all 


Jr ye pry ae oe ing that the worship of 
Art ancien ives i 
and especially in glory ways lives in Italy, 


OF ANCIENT JEWELRY. 


L. The PART L 
- the new jewelry which has in 
Rome is a perfect imitation of the work 


in gold and preciousstones, disposed and arranged 


the hi 
| sho siastaheen:« the Tirhenians, of the Osci, 





known, and we can at once name the ancient 
pac ers at 9 acele r 
gists ha tention arte 
ve to present day, to 
sable mete hem qreesacr ofthe voll which con 
ceals the of the first inhabitants of Italy. 
This only is certain, that they had the same 
cradle as other people in the world; and this is 
rendered by the similarity of monu- 
ments, the remains of which are found in dif- 
ferent and very distant parts of the earth. The 
the remains of Cuma, the tombs 


ments brought from Nineveh by the illustrious 
Layard; and those dug up in pw 
praiseworthy and indefatigable ette. In 
effect, is there any one now who does not con- 
cede that human civilisation had its origin in 
the East? By what means, or catastrophe, it 

all over the world, it is not my intention 
to investigate, merely stating that the most 


ancient works of jewelry are nearly similar 

primitive ples; that they must 
have with much wealth, the hiothaiee of 
some ial chemical and mechanical pro- 


which have reached us show plainly that in 
el of form and fineness of work those 
stn and Italy have the superiority. 
II. With respect to our peninsula, 

its most ancient people were, as we when 4 
the Etruscans, whose history is involved in the 
densest obscurity. Of them Micali affirms that 
“the origin of the Etruscans was with the 
ancients involved in the test uncertainty ”’ 
(vol. i. chap. 7). Nevertheless, the furniture, 
the ornaments, the utensils, everything which 
has remained from them, attest the fact, that 
before settling in Italy, they emigrated from 
the East, and that the civilised Etruscans 
attended much to those studies and arts which 


The Greeks, who wished to flatter Roman great- 
ness, called the primitive Italians barbarians, 
asserted that the progenitors of the Grecian 
heroes had planted Hellenic civilisation in Italy 

means of Hercules, Evandro, and Eneas ; 
, the customs, and the arts of 


B 


the Etruscans, the Samnites, and the Sabines, 
were forgotten in order that Rome and the 
Latin race alone might be glorified. Thus, 
with the flight of time, even Italian tradition 
became lost ; and of the primitive people of Italy, 
the only languid remembrance ae yore em 
their tombs, which, excavated and brought to 
ight from time to time, offered to the curious 
of their descendants some traces of the 
the religion, and the habits of their un- 
; whence we have been able 
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of Augustus, and therefore never reached the 
ree oS ( except with the Etruscans 
the tants of Magna Grecia in the first 
days of Rome; and with the decay of these 
places it also declined in value, as we see in 
every age happen to the arts which flourish 
See ae of a 
but decay and die when these are lost. 
the excavations of Pompeii have shown us 
2 ieee ee to those 
which have been found Etruria and in 
nn Se ee Se eae 
ornaments which most resemble the 
Italian, although we see very beautiful forms, 
similar to the very ancient, the manual work 
is inferior, whence we may infer that the de- 
cline had already The gold-work of 
the Imperial epoch gene Pema whens 
character quite and has not the least 
appearance of the more ancient ornaments of 
jewelry 
IV. When a body becomes injured, not onl 
one, but all the powers and humours with w: 
it is replete become corrupt. Thus the Roman 
worse, lost all its 
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on the sleeves of their tunics for richness and 
ornament. The buckle, in process of time, was 
used also to fasten and support the tunic over 
the knee. Round studs, pierced, came into 
fashion afterwards, but the Romans gave the 
name of fibula to all. Among the Etruscans 
the fibula was an ornament very much used, as 
it is found of every form and of various dimen- 
sions; they had round studs with a little cylin- 
der empty in the centre, and these were, per- 
haps, stitched on the vests; they had curved 
fibula, and also some in the form of round studs, 
of which some fine examples may be seen in 
Sonat foes of portions chape, vin, thas with 
ferent » o i pe, viz., wi 

the bow and hook, and which we know was 
used formerly in France, in Scotland, and in 
Ireland. This ornament, uniting the two parts 
of the tunic dr mantle, and ney 4 
the dra’ in one single causing i 
to fall from this Eo kon cnkaenat 
graceful folds, uced that majestic and 
varied effect so much admired in ancient sculp- 
ture. 

IX. Bracerets. 


These ornaments were used by the ancients 
on the wrists and upper part of the arm as 
much by men as women. In the East there 
were people who wore them even on the legs— 
a custom which we see to this day among 
Arab women. Among all ancient and modern 

ple, those who wore the handsomest brace- 
ets were the Medes and Persians, and they 
wore them on the arms and wrists, adorned 
with gems, although formed simply of 
stringed pearls, united with small golden lin 
covered with gems. In Europe the Gauls wore 
them similarly on their wrists and arms. The 
Sabines wore very heavy armlets of gold on the 
left arm, and in proof of it we have the de- 
mand of Tarpeia. About the same time the 
Sarnii used very rich bracelets in the solemn 
feasts which they celebrated in honour of Juno. 


but Grecian women, who liked splendid orna- 
ments, had bracelets of every kind of varied mate- 


rials, different style, and variously ornamented. 


In a Latin comedy which Plautus wrote, the 
armlets are described, and some of them distin- 
— from others by the name of sphinter, a 

reek termination derived from the verb ogtyyw 
(to compress), which a tion means that the 
ornament so named pts itself to, and binds 
thearm of, the wearer; and, in fact, such armlets 
were formed either of an entire zone of metal 
which binds the upper arm, or they imitate some- 
times the spiral cords, sometimes a wire ser- 
pent-shaped; but in all cases they go round 





with a clasp. We have sufficient examples, as 
well from objects of bronze and gold as from 
fictile works, to prove that the Etruscans used 


and | bracelets with Oriental magnificence ; they had 


| them for the wrists, the arms, and perhaps also 


for the ; they had annular and also spiral 
semalete. Whine were found in the Etruscan 


gure | Necropolis many evidently intended for the 


use of the living, and others without doubt ex- 
clusively destined to ornament the bodies of the 
dead, and to be buried with them; there are 
some for the sole use of children, which are of 
such fine workmanship as to cause wonder in 
all who see them. men and women 
used armlets of gold, silver, and bronze. We 
often read in their hi that bracelets of 
old were presented to brave warriors: thus 
vy, describing the termination of a battle, 
says that finally the consul, after the victory, 
distributed crowns and bracelets of gold to two 
peg = age Aree lancer ; and to others, who 
were ei too young or stran he gave 
horns and arniets ef ver. Pliny ¢ states that 
crowns and armlets of gold were given to 
Roman citizens, and not to barbarians and 
for es the formula wel in contheriog thes 
form: 
prizes, and it is— 

“ Imperator te argenteis armillis donat.” 
Wrestlers and soldiers used armlets of bronze, 
but certainly they were not purely for orna- 
| ment, having a peculiar form, manifestly in- 





It seems that Grecian men did not wear them ; | - 


the arm several times, fitting quite closely. | 
Those worn on the wrists, although sometimes | 
made like the above, were generally fastened | 
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of hie maseanes® Gen 6.50 SeaSaere 
main to us, being hid in the sepulchres and in 


the earth, and thus alone saved from the rapa- 
city of the barbarians, as if for the purpose of 


It would be useless to try to say who 
the inventor of this ornament ; we must 
ourselves with stating, that first in Asia, 
in Africa, rings were used, as we have 
the history of Nineveh, and the discoveries 
there and in the ids. We in 
that the Judah gave to T 
ring, the staff, and the bracelet ; that 
royal ring Pharaoh conferred on J 
Teakiok Ghesk ace ea nina 

a on ’ 
dides nije that the fenton kings 


their subjects ivin 
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i rings of 
beauty, still oro, who says 

St the use of rings was brought to Rome from 
bouring Etruria, in the time of Tarqui- 

nius Priscus. However, it seems beyond doubt 
that the first Romans, whether from poverty or 


of 
iron, which were for the same purpose pay 


days of the republic, ambassadors alone received 
a volden ring, on which, perhaps, were engraved 
emblems in allusion to their dignity and to the 
republic; but such rings were only used in 
ceremonials: in private the ambassador was @ 
Roman citizen, and only used the iron ring. 
In progress of time the gold ring was worn by 
senators, by magi and, in fact, by every 
gentleman ; and for a long while the jus ann 
aurei continued to be their exclusive P radtcss © 
while the plebeians wore rings only of iron and 
bronze: however, the iron rings continued to be 
worn to the last days of the republic by those 
noble men whocalled themselves lovers of ancient 
simplicity. Marius wore an iron ring when he 
conquered J and many patrician fumilies 
followed this fashion, and never used gold rings. 
At the fall of the republic the emperors were 
invested with the es of conferring the 
use of it. Tiberius e @ sumptuary law 
enacting that the gold ring should only be 
granted to those who had for two uninterrupted 
i 400,000 sestertia; but this 
w had the usual effect of prohibition laws, 
and the ambition to have a right to use the 
annulus aureus became irresistible. In the 
] ened vicissitudes of the Roman empi 
we find that Severus and Aurelian confi on 
the soldiers, principal supporters of their power, 
the jus annuli, at last Justinian yielded to 
all the citizens asimilar honour. Every time 
the ancients left their home they were in the 
habit of sealing with a ring their coffers and 
the places in which they kept precious articles 
or provisions, suspecting, per not less their 
own slaves than strangers. 
on their rings for such were vi 
various, a8 we have proof from those whi 
have come down to us. A symbol of power 
with the head of the Roman empire was a sort 
of ring or seal of state, which was sometimes 
used by those who acted for him: the senator 
on whom this duty devolved took care of it, 
and was called curator of it. The — 
ring, by some called cingulum, and b 
vinculum, was generally of pure gold, and 
& plain circle (linea infinita), to symbolise con- 
jugal fidelity, and to act as a reminder that 
love of married people should be infinite: 
of this is very ancient, as we see it 
the ancient Hebrews, the Greeks, and 
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was received by the primitive Christians, 
crater) neat Alexandrinus, in, the 
ury, says :-—* We may use a si 
the li é finger,"to serve as a seal.” 
remotest days of the middle ages we 
®piscopal investiture was made symbolically 
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from all others by the elegance of their form 


and the beauty of the engraving. 
Romans used only rings either massive or 


was ; 
Pompey one on which three tre were 
engraved ; and A took for em 


attributes of Venus or Cupid, or w 
emblems of love; even children wore 


in whi 


they placed them on the fingers of their 
They also had gemmed rings of every kind, and 
there were some in which was inserted a natural 
adamantine crystal, used in feasts to write on 


the g 
those 


wore rin: 
day of 


lasses (or drinking-cups) the name 
w seals thay wished to drink ; 


hose 


of immoderate size, rings for 
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week, with the names of the da 


engraved on them to serve as a calendar ; light 
rings for summer, heavy rings a 
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blished there with ever- ; 
and emer! in the priattive tinne'ot Oneal 
and Italian civilisation, the people of these two 

yers, 

chedies were considered thi ‘which had 
reference not less to the state to private 
Citizens, as on these ancient monarch 
or republic had been founded, like those which 
fa ae doubtless theocratic. 
From more a state 
bbecnmne, amd the meee extended the om 80 
much the more did the priestly functions in- 
crease in magnificence, as is ph pn, 


e may conjecture that the great collection in 
the Etruscan Museum of the Vatican consists 
of ornaments and utensils belonging to ion, 
as also the two beautiful compartments of the 
Campana Museum, all the necklaces of extraor- 
i and the large bullw of such varied 
i ions to be seen in the different 


y 
of religious mysteries and functions, and of 
the treasury contained in the ancient temples, 
devastated, first by barbarians, and 
destroyed by the intolerant zeal of the ignorant 
favourers of a new and triumphant religion. 
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THE ‘MUSE’ OF CORTONA. 
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which modern French 


i in which the ‘Muse’ is 
from remote antiquity, and 
time and humidity better than any 
It was practised in a modified form by 
yzantines, who transmitted it to the 
Greeke and Russians. ae a 
Byzantine tings eight centuries old in 
abe wake a condition as when finished. 
Pliny says this system was in before the 
time of Aristides. It is supposed the colours 
eas SORES was wins, Cite wl 8 Saeee eae 
i presume the ‘Muse’ 

ad no ag during the h in which Zeuxis, 


P 
them exceed even modern Ve egge ity, and 
ndicate the us esteem in which they 
tivelent, for 0 copy of s portrs! ved Glyoors, 
t, for a of a it of Glycera, 
onted with a rie of flowers in her hand. 
Nicias refused £20,000 for a picture of the 
* Descent of Ulysses into Hell, ferring to 
give it to Athens, his birthplace. Julius Caesar 
paid more than £30,000 for two — 
representing ‘Ajax’ and ‘ Medea.’ e fees 
given by pupils in the studios of great masters 
Gcevenghs Tate onl qoeuny wore seoaeey 
ug were secon 

considerations to ptsiection, Pestegnes worked 
seven years at his picture of the hunter Jalysus. 
We cite Leonardo's four ’ work on his 
‘Mona Lisa’ as a wonder of patient elaboration. 
Four centuries have robbed it of its finest quali- 
ties, while after twenty the ‘ Muse’ still retains 
hers. The durability of encaustic colours is 
in striking contrast to the destructibility of 

athe Buse" pe 
i ‘ Muse’ pure Greek Art, or was it painted 
in Etruria by one taught in that school ? ‘Type 
and treatment are thoroughly Grecian, yet 
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B 
ce 


oe 


there is also about it an individuality of ex- 
pression that indicates study from nature. If 
it be Etruscan in origin, and Greek in treat- 
SS Cheer ee fo cats of Gao 
diverging schools. But whatever may be its 


ss 


is serves as a clue. 
J. Jacxsox Janves. 
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DULWICH COLLEGE. 


Epwarp A..eyrn, the “ poor er” who was 
said to have been a friend pel of 
& most noble deed 


us, and Apelles flourished. The prices | 





the populous neighbourhood are “ up i ¢ 
t and 


ing the help and inter- | # ‘ 


a 
ference eb ee ie arrest the evil. 

It would hard] possible, in these pages, 
to state all the y complained of, much 
less to enter into particulars of the 1 
ment which seems not unlikely to involve 
great charity in all the terrors and fatali 
of a suit. But, in general 
we may say that great mean, in 

ent seems amply proved from the 
i accounts of the Governors, and 
so in their expenditure on salaries 
— New College. It is 
leases have been granted of the 
terms very disadvantageous to the f 
and the ing body are clearly 
accusation of oo Nam expenditure 
sion of funds under the head of “ Suspense 
count,” exceeding £10,000, which the Act o 
Parliament expressly stipulates shall be de- 
voted to the educatio and eleemosynary 
branches. But in order to convey i 
more than a general idea of the state of things 
which has existed for several years past, we 
will instance the Picture-Ga’ account and 
the transactions connected with 
buildings. 

Most of our readers know, or have heard, of 
the famous little Picture-Gallery attached to 
Dulwich College; but it is not so 
known that this gallery has a 
ment, yielding about £530 a year ; and, subject 
to a small outlay for management, it is di- 


tk 


aati Ht 
chaste 


new school- | 
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y | 
te endow- | 


rected by the Act of 1857 a 


income shall be devoted to 


wing | 
and design to the scholars atten the College | 


schools. This is a most valuable provision, 


for there is much need in the neighbourhood of | 


London, and, indeed, in all our large towns, for 
such sustenance to elementary Art as is here 
indicated ; and this provision, judiciously carried 
out, might form the nucleus of a school of Art 
~ no mean order. The a ae 
o not seem to have appreciated this object, 
and in the ten years nai 1867, the whole 
amount which they expended, in pursuance of 
os provisions of — Act, out of a — 
y growing surplus, was £8 17s. 6d. It is 
worth while to give the items. Here they are: 
“A skeleton for the drawing-school,” £5; “Casts 
and models for school,” £3 17s. 64. It was not 
that the managers were extra t in the 
appointment of expensive employes, for it ap- 
pears that about £160 a year pays the wages of 
the attendants; and one of them, we understand, 
performs very special duties for that sum, hav- 
ing been able to bring to the service of the 
institution the valuable instruction he acquired 
in the sale-rooms of a London firm of auc- 


the year 1866, a balance of £812 was in hand, 





which, to the Act of Parliament | and 


passed in 1857, uld have been, from time to 
time, applied as already mentioned ; but in that 
year we find it stated in the accounts, “ By 
alterations of the porch, £546 ;’ 

this work was no sooner finished than, 
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BRITISH ARTISTS: 


WITH ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


No, LXXXIL.—WILLIAM DOUGLAS, B.8.A. 





largely p inate in our own; and still 


pale of ordinary incident, either domestic or 


of the troubadours and minstrels of the middle 


three or four months the Trustees’ Academy, then under 


acquired. We 


Drawn and Engraved by} 


: ; in fact, as the book-shelves i 
is relieved, or even as the books pnb gy ny 








THEIR STYLE AND OCHARAOTER. 


inion is often worth gaini © man ever found a conspicuous 
N examination of the works of the modern European place in the Tear Fame who aimed at bein ; 
schools of painting will show that the romancists Ree the Stes er cee predecessor ; nei my a 


the northern artists of Great Britain must, in this | to follow the foo of another, even that 
i _— pune ne od fag ped tian. ee 

would in strange if, in a country which may | ] age of twenty-one Mr. las to exhibit, 
appropriately be called “* the land of romance,” her | sending some portraits to the Seoltice anton ond in teo ee 
painters should not have imbibed some of the spirit three years immediately following, some rustic and other subjects 
that has animated not a few of the Scottish writers | such as ‘Entertainment for Man and Horse,’ ‘The Norseman and 
& of fiction, and Walter Scott especially, who, rhaps 
has done more to foster, if not create, that spirit than any li 
man who ever lived. Romance in painting appears to occupy 
middle course between pictony one. genre j pay or to, hay 
fact, th habited in its garb; but, asa , it is 

t, though ga ages 
cannot be ranked with genre. Subjects of romance are within 
bounds of probability, even if allied with the marvellous ; 
thus they fall into the category of poetic narrative, like the lays 


ages. 

Wr1114M Dovetas has long held a leading position among the | the features of an individual. ‘The re for Battle,’ ex- 

Scottish artists whose talents have been chiefly turned into the | hibited the same year, represents, and with considerable artistic 

direction referred to. He was born in Edinburgh in 1823, and | skill, a p of armed soldiers, half-length figures, of the olden 
was educated there. With the exception of aoe time, i 


tion of Sir William Allan, his Art-education was very desultory,| In 1851 Mr las was elected an Associate of the Scottish 
and the knowled 6 ne Se Be ee eee er Academy, to which, in the following year, he sent ‘The Biblio- 
Salen - Douglas never copied a picture of any | mania,’ a ‘very clever work, and ‘An Auld Scotch Wife,’ one of 
kind in his life; and so far he had the advantage of creating his | the most ee ae ney pare pictures then hung in 
own style, 00 to speak, and thus secured an originality of treat- | the gallery. With the former of these the artist seems to have 
ment which many painters are often unable to do, who only 
through the um of some favourite master whom they adopt made, and out of which came so a ion of his sub- 
asa model. It is not to be assumed from this remark that such 
study should be avoided : Art-education without it would, in fact, 
and in most instances, be no education at all; and to follow the 
precepts of an able instructor, and to note well the methods, if 


they can be ascertained, by which a great artist has achieved his | first was an illustration of the well-known story of “ Dean Swift 


ap 4 ih : 





and the Errand-boy.” The scene is laid in the Dean's study, the | eaten calf-skin and dusky vellum, but all in harmony with their 
| bd who kes femmes sasent of pene in daly installed in hia | His’ portrait is undoubtedly lifedl represen 

W t t i in J : 
reverence’s chair, a piece’ of furniture which, os Sighs be ex- | eccentric character, according to the descriptions given by his 
pected from the Dean’s habits and customs, is somewhat out of oa The accessories of the 
repair i 


described as developed of tattered sheets of letter- | work of this year was 
press, pictureequely enshrined in impromptu coverings of moth- | of Orange,’ a subject which, though foreign to the 































more that | expect to occupy an ted position w ane eee Oe 
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| the Sicilian Captive,’ ‘The Fiddler's Comfort,’ ‘ Bandits i 
| poil,’ ‘The Astrologer.’ The last-named work sternctod, ont 


ree 
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| 
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notice as a conception imposing in character, and painted 
th a remarkably vi pencil, Fhe Death of Sir Andrew 
” *The W: 8 Mite,’ and ‘The In : 
ot eucehe Wt dae satae he aes sagan gence 
olen genre painting ; figures are com- 
— and truthful: tat of a Spe be ae back to 
spectator, in’ watchin, "s operations, shows 
how attitude and pad seg 5 00 Sostive of character as are 


Fs F 
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ing leave of their friends; behind them other warriors 
direc- | are seen issuing from the portal of a castle. 





see entered u the field of romance, to which allusion has been 


sequent productions; of these one of the iest was ‘ The Bib- 


—— ’ now at South a t 
1854 Mr. Douglas received his diploma as full member of the 
Scottish Academy; he exhibited that year three pi The 





THE SPELL. {Sterhen Miller. 
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. The | witty owner's clerical vestments and Potala of thie 


are painted with 
which it | exquisite finish, and the pose and cbmc 
may be the chair axe wondsntally sigsiloess «ty Sinshan of Go Prine 
. artist’s usual 
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. : ffective manner, both : 
themes, is treated in » masterly AL ackyiene was ‘ Philo- | Under the title of ‘ 


i to design and colour. pic 
vite ve oe Olden Time,’ suggested by Scott’s lines— 
“ For when in studious mood he paced 
St. Andrew's cloistered hall, 
His form ar | shadow traced 
Upon the sunny 6 
ition includes four figures, freel uped and skil- 
fally brought forward from an archi Gackground. The 
pencilling 18 broad yet graceful. The character and expression 
of the whole evidence study, and power of individualising. é 
We noted three pictures contributed to the Scottish Academy in 
1855: ‘The Guard-house Chorus,’ s capital work, remarkably 
vigorous in manner, fine in colour, and the figures sxtremely well- 
drawn; ‘Monkish Transcribers,’ in which all the accessories of 
the composition are most elaborately painted ; and ‘ Among the 
Brambles,’ a delightful nook of natural scenery, in which stands 
' @ young girl, seemingly of the gipsy tribe, looking steadfastly at 


The compos 


Drawn by W. Dougias, R.S.A.) 


courier, or messenger, who seems to have travelled with “ hot 
haste,” and is now standing in the hall of a fine mansion, having 
presented to its owner, a venerable-looking gentleman, a docu- 
ment that portends evil tidings; for as the latter reads it, his 
countenance betokens alarm, as does that also of his fair young 
daughter, clinging to her father's arm ; while a crowd of domestics 
and retainers, excited by the arrival of the messenger, have 
followed him into the hall to ascertain what news he brings. The 
story is a wr dew peers told, and is placed on the 
canvas with mu © power. picture was accompanied 
oy iy Alc B, Somes an —- in which is 
science, intent on some profoun 
P d study, and 


a mass of objects, such as inte i 
- 3 5. 4 ij c ® painter who delights 
monkiah logend 


and strange,” rejoices in as models. The old 
of “St. Dunstan and the Devil” sup lied Mr. 

Douglas with a subject for a capital picture, exhibit 

The saint is ted as a 


{ ; in 1858. 
e sagacious-looking, burly monk, into 
whose eer the evil one is pouring the leperous distilment of temp- 
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a robin; it is av 


elaborate and prosaic ipt of 
Tempter,’ appeared in the 
out. 


| 
| 


ture, 
: : g 
|a picture that might not inappropriately be called ‘ i 
Thought of Murder.’ The composition contains two Fine 
| of whom is seated at a table, and is tem by the offer of » 
| reward, to commit some foul deed 5 figure behi 

| Se yee a pen before kim while he charms hi 

| sound of gold. It is a striking subject, 

| With it was ‘The Rosicrusians,’ a group of those mystics of 

| ages, engaged in conversation as they stand before a 

drawn across the apartment. 

In 1857 Mr. Douglas visited Italy, less, however, for the purpose 
of study, than for pleasure and a to see the country; in 
fact, as we have heard him remark, he “did nothing but 
about the old churches and curiosity shops.” Yet he left in Edi 
burgh, for the Academy exhibition of the year, this picture, ‘ 
Messenger of Evil Tidings,’ a scene of the time ivi 

to iudge from the costumes of the figures. One of 
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[ Engraved by Stephen Miller. 
breadth of effect and depth of tone in this 


painted by Mr. 


tation. There are “pe 
well-conceived work. : i 

A mere enumeration of the titles of the pictures 
Douglas during the next four or five years must 
should exhaust the space at our co before 
recent works. Among the former, were ‘The False 
‘The World Within and the World Without,’ * The Arrest 
ness Se ee 

a ife,’ ‘The ercy,’ &c. 

From the hand of almost every other painter than Mr. bu 
the subject of a picture exhibited by him in Edinburgh, in a 
‘ Dante arranging his Friends in Inferno,’ would have taken mé 
of the visitors by surprise. But the Scottish public frequen’ 
the annual exhibitions of the Academy had become well ger oe 
with the romanticism of the artist, and his work only 
accumulative orients of Me power to a ve See 
appreciative eieth The picture is one of sterling merit. It was 

———— 
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in thi , if our memory is not at fault, that Mr. first 
m we on the walls of the Royal Academy of London, to which 
he contributed three excellent, though comparatively small, 

i tings, respeotivel entitled ‘Criticism,’ ‘The Page,’ and ‘A 
ffonk of the of San Carlini.’ The following year he sent 
to the same a portrait of Dr. Laing, Honorary Professor 
of Ancient History in the Scottish Academy. The 
antiquarian is seated in his library, the contents of which, such 
asa man of his tastes and acquirements would gather into his 
sanctum, afforded the artist ample materials for the exercise of his | po 
delicate pencil. The same picture was exhibited in Edinburgh in 
1864. With it was ‘ The Alchemist on the big Spe a Discovery,’ 
a composition which, like some others from same hand, is 
capable of diversified reading; and this, to quote the comments | i 
of our critic in his notice of the exhibition, “‘has a touch of 
humour in it. Disturbed in his study by a noise in the adjoining 
room, the oe has come to search for the cause; the | meaning. If the reader 
dark outer chamber is draped with tapestry, on which a love-scene | he will see on what forms the table-cover 
is embroidered ; but below the picture are visible two pairs of | beautiful landscape. Possibly this forms a 
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Drawn and Engraved ly) paar: THE WHISPER, 


_Mr. Douglas’s most attractive picture in the Edinburgh exhi- | soubrette, or waiting-woman, probably 

joer Fe 1865 was‘ The Return of the Carrier.’ An elderly man is some love-revelation. |The figure 

bated in udy, intent on his ; @ beau! irl, | an ion. an exam’ gen 

his daughter, sits on ‘f floor, near Gin, Thseugh an open be rurpaseed, We are indebted to 
the clear | Ferry. dee, 


window the spectator catches a glimpse of the city, and Ferry, for permission to this pi 
blue sky ; a carrier-pigeon, took on gy fh hes and entrance, | of his collection of Scottish Art. «Waitin fi 
and alights behind the chair of the father: the girl’s anxious cm pda Bog the Civil Wars,’ in the Royal Academy 
gaze on the bird betrays her secret. ‘ Perfect Solitude,’ ex- ibition of 1866, most favourably attracted our notice at the 
bited with it, is a satirical title of an admirable picture; it,| time. ‘Tae OLD WorLD AND THE NEw,’ one of our engraved 
also, ‘ ents a study, or library, richly furnished, and abound- | illustrations, hangs in this ent year’s exhibition of the Scottish 
ing with objets de luxe and costly bound volumes, among which | Academy, and was to in our notice. : 
= nD Neer girl evidently lost amidst her surroundings. We have said en it may be presumed, to 
The Conspirators’ was a contribution to the Scottish Academy | estimate of this thinking and most pains-taking artist. We wish 
tee i008; it must be known to many of our readers south | he ye laimalty. bP aes more 
© tweed, a small replica which appeared in the Royal | does. originali a pr 
Academy the following year : ¥t is admirable in ign, while the | his skilful and most effective treatment of all 
‘aces of the men are most expressive of their unlawful occupation. | turned to good account in gaining for him 
— Wuisrer,’ which we hove engraved, was exhibited with | tion as he deservedly enjoys in . 
© Conspirators’ in Edinburgh, and represents a page and 
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EXHIBITION OF FRENCH AND 
FLEMISH PICTURES. 


—_———— 


SIXTEENTH SEASON. 


present exhibition in some respects claims 
ag an advance on its fifteen predecessors. 
It is more than usually well balanced in merit: 
no one picture, as @ year ago, usurps to itself an 
entire wall; on the contrary, more than two 
hundred worka, most of which are worthy of the 
place they hold, serve to furnish this gallery 
agreeably and well. Mr. Wallis, in fact, deserves 
praise for having, within small compass, made a 
ing digest of the schools which in London 
are most likely to obtain » Thus not 
a few of the masters who have obtained leading 
itions in various —— or io i. 
ibitions here appear to advantage. Amon 
the number we may enumerate Brion, Cabane 
Géréme, Meissonier, Duverger, G. de Jonghe, 
Bisschop, Madame Henriette Browne, Clays, 
and Israels. These names at once indicate that 
all persons interested in the developement and 
varied manifestation of the French, Belgian, 
and Dutch schools, should not fail to bestow 
—e a collection which is more than com- 
choice, varied, and representative. 
most transcendent work in talent, and 
most dubious in morals, is the ‘ Birth of 
Venus,’ by the illustrious M. Cananzt. As to 
we — — merel = reiterate 
platitude to the pure ings are 
As to Art no question can be raised on 
the supreme excellence of the work. The figure 


of beauty. The picture is a romance and a 
poem. We do not pause to point out blemishes 
and blots; we do not stop to speak of traits 
which, ance, with advantage, might have 
heen : it is scarcely worth while to mark 
motes in a sunbeam. This vision is an emana- 
tion of light: joyous is it in key of colour; 
pearly in tone, tender in shade. That it belongs 
to a period of decadence, that it is tainted by a 
voluptuousness which seems to corrode and eat 
as a cancer into the second empire, no one can 
deny. on lovely for fancy and harmony of 
composing lines are the sportive Cupids floating 
in the sky above the sea, light on ae are they 
as butterflies that dance in a sunbeam around 
a flower. The whole conception and composi- 
tion, it must be admitted, are poetic and artistic 
to the last degree. But surely the manager of 
the exhibition was rather bold to venture on 
the admission of a work so little in keepi 
with our draped oe ger yee yet that England 
should see the kind of thing which was ap- 

lauded to the skies in the International Exhi- 

tion of Paris may be accounted a privilege. 
Artists certainly may before this picture learn 
& lesson, even though divines should choose to 
point a moral. 

The present exhibition is distinguished by at 
least a few first-rate works, which would create 
& sensation in any gallery in Europe. Fore- 
most must be mentioned ‘ Family Worship, 
Alsace,’ by M. Brio, an artist whom we have 
watched with earnest expectation for the last 
ten or fifteen years. Certainly, at length, we 
come upon a master-work. A somewhat do- 
mestic and rustic scene here rises into gran- 
deur through singleness of purpose and intense 
earnestness of motive. The old man who pre- 

tes, book in hand, over this “family wor- 
ship,” sits the image of devotion; his face, 
while , the text, gathers deep earnest- 
ness, and his listeners quiet down into profound 
attention. The whole picture is to the last 
degree impressive; and in Art it is as ad- 
mirable as in sentiment it is devout. Also 
;nong master-works we incline to rank very 
highly picture by M. Bissenor, an artist who 

sways has seemed to us to wield a brush 
singular for breadth, force, and colour. This 
ove thee aera nie canal io the best-— 
better ything w appeared in 
serra Gallery of the Paris International. 
in the a talent exclusively his own 
7 management of light, shade, and colour: 
ranks 2s a derivative from 
Hooghe. Here also for 
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dress with a yellow and white bed and coverlet. 
These fereign artists are defieat in the chal- 
lenge of difficulties which pain‘ers less 
ee We ‘Ge on this enumera- 
tion of chefs-d’euvre by anything more dainty 
or enticing than ‘ Pleasures of Imagination,’ by 
M. Tovimovense. Perhaps the colour may be 
a little weak, but the taste is su . The 
above pictures certainly deserve close attention 
from any artist who may seek to form or im- 
his style by study of the choicest of 
modern works. 

*The Portrait of the Prince Imperial of 
France,’ by M. Weisz, is weak. ‘The —_ 


Other works there are 
purposes of the exhibition 
sufficiently well. Thus, with impudence, ‘The 
Bohemian Melodist,’ by H. Scutesstxcenr, looks 
down from the wall as an effective signboard. 
In like manner the powerful canvas, 
‘Wreckers’ Wives making false Signals, 


prevailed, is to g 
Soashins tateeh, te Ghecrery of eaat es & 
ise; ind the di ° t as it 
springs up on the Continent, and the 
purveying of ign genius for the home 
market, have been among the es ogee 
services conferred upon the Engli Byte | 
successive managers of this Fren: TF page 
Thus most of our readers remember — 
m 


Belgium to Pall Mall; and we know the 
impression he has since made in Paris and else- 
where. ‘Tapema has a rich vein of eccentric 


i r; perhaps “The School for Ven : 
noe exhibliad, is feos than seal singalar, ve 1% 


wer. M. Vrsert, another recent importation, 
fi i likely to settle in the end into 
sobriety: ‘ More Free than Welcome’ has, 
strange to say, nothing outrageous and defiant. 
The artist, it is to be may learn to be 
subject to law and order without the surrender 
vidual genius. A. Graize is another 
artist who stands in need of chastising and 
chastening ; his ‘ Death of John the Ba ’ is 
conspicuous 


F 


for accustomed merits and defects. 
it joins a mock-heroic, and 
historic manner, which certain French 





glot) though in colour washed out, has a pleas- 
ant of ; the treatment is 
and GuEREAU, whose 
sieping children our readers have recently 
i teethay Ooties he petit oy ene 
and prettily, pens her} rape vob ‘Sis- 
terly Care,’ by L. Pennavur, falls under the 
roe 20 Bonny ye ia hamper yA 
pn = ward titties Metre po 
French painters not imagine 
emasculate manner suits the English market. 
Thus the vigorous Jutes Breton has, we cannot 
bat , in ‘ The Hay-Field,’ in some measure 
mitigated the rudeness of his inimitable natur- 
alism. Certainly this picture somewhat lacks 


iil 


the leries of the Continent. And we must 
not to direct special attention to a capital 
example of J. Isnaris, whose i 


Under the head of genre we have marked no 

for notice: yet 

above when he 
paints ‘ Napoleon I., 1814’—this is the pi 

which Mr. Ruskin exhibited at the 

tution, one among many illustrations of 
on the Renaissance. Another 
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quiet, and animated by pretty 
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himself a favourite is gallery. Roxtors’ 


Honour, has a scene in the ‘ Forest of Fontaine- 


, dleau,’ a blotty, and after the old style. 


It may be interesting also to mark the manner 
ot Seans Doprg, whose position in France is like 


ale 
a 


the same school: Corrot, 

ual and eccentric as almost 
. We are glad once more to 
Belgian, who delights ever in 
It becomes a question whe- 
if he tried, paint the sea in 
skies somewhat murky, calm 
y at the bottom, constitute 
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He 
lif 
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nting. 
is in force, as seen in some 
of Verboeckhoven, Schreyer, 
and Peyrol Bonheur. Ver- 
s colour has become so blue and 
it should be , a8 to detract 
it which might otherwise attach to 
Scureyer more than sustains his 
: of several examples of this rapidly 
rising artist, ‘The Halt on the Road, Valaguia,’ 
is, to our mind, the best. Here, once more, the 
painter invests suffering mute beasts of burden 
with ex on and power of agen a Be 
well- human. Quiet, solemn, profo in 
sentiment, is this halt by the way. Scuznecx, 
& name new to us, probably a painter making a 
a deserves en t for a i 

are fairl — depicted. Nothing 
remains to be said of either Perrot or AveustTz 

Bowugvr ; the public have now learnt to assi 
to each an individual value independent of the 
sister Rosa. Each of the three—two sisters and 


i 


hear 
choice collection ; the ing criticism which, 
in the main, has uel te 


SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


FORTY-SIXTH EXHIBITION. 
ALLERY which exhibits more than a thou- 
sand works stretches beyond the compass of 
ides, the thirty-six artists who 
the Suffolk Street Society have 
80 irrevocably a style 


Inte as comparative: and it would tend, we 
think, to greater exactitude in criticism, could 
writers beforehand define the measure by which 
they gauge merit. In the case of Suffolk Street 
it were perhaps unfair to set the scale high. 
And therefore, when in the sequel, we may, 
encouragement, use terms of commendation, the 
praise must be taken as of comparative, rather 
than of absolute value. Certain artists, however, 
—such, for example, as Mr. Banwes,—will 
scarcely care to claim indulgence ; and, indeed, 
epee yo gper ed *The Tease pans 
‘The Spanish Girl,’ by i i ’ stand ou 
with sufficient power and on. Yet Mr. 
Barnes should not be content with his — 
success, because, if he chooses, he can do b 
He surely has a high position before him, if he 
would but —s manner into something 
like modest m ion. His compositions are 
now wanting in thought and serious purpose ; 
his colours are merely showy, without ulterior 
aim or significance. His subj indeed are 
over done. ‘The Spanish Girl,’ painted up to 
the pitch of a Byronic ideal, is too much of a 
good thing; his works certainly would be 
vastly improved by some a to sobriety 
of sentiment and severit . Mr. Hurt- 
stong exhibits works which recall the manner 
of Murillo, but is essentially his own, and is 
always sound and good. Mr. T. Hzaruy 
has wisely betaken himself to a less ambitious 
range ; thus does he find more within his 
power the comparatively simple composition 
which constitutes that le and praise- 
worthy picture ‘Hyacinthe Pascal obtaining 
from Cardinal Richelieu the Release from 
Prison of her Father and Brother.’ Mr. 
Heaphy always paints with commendable care, 
and his thoughts rise above the common level. 
Mr. T.- Ronzrts also deserves respect, though, 
rhaps. scarcely admiration. ‘The Night 
before Bosworth’ labours under the disadvan- 
tage Ss Spee e ble — me ~ 
is unpleasantly polished ; inter has 
obviously taken no pa rm sake the 
circumstantial details true, and the historic 
situation trustworthy. On the authority of 
Horace Walpole, Ric’ is depicted “ neither 
deformed nor ugly, but handsome like the rest 
of his family.” Mr. J. A. Frrzceraup, the 
painter of fairies, has a showy ‘Surprise * which 
wants more literal truth and less brilliant effect. 
We pass on to ‘The Alchemyst,’ by Mr. Mann, 
__— of — Seongqay _ better than most 
of its nei urs, tho unfortunate in 
colour, ond nentinn sue desidion in drawing. 
At no great distance we come upon ‘ Students 
of the Coll da Fide at their 


egio de Pro 
Devotions,’ a work which for Mr. Donatpson, 


of Dudley agg ty me is comparatively 
near to nature. e are ra more 
firm than usual in articulation. In the same 
room is yet another work somewhat religious 
in aspirati ‘Roadside Prayer,’ by K. 
Bucxnen: this is the kind of thing travellers 
bring home from Italy na in the bottom of 
their portmanteaus. e have marked for 
commendation Mr. J. 8. Craio’s ‘ Master of 
Ravenswood ;’ the work is deliberate and 
thoughtful; it has the combined merit of his- 
tory, romance, and the broker’s shop ; the style 
is not unlike that of Mr. Lucy. 

The Suffolk Street far has long been 
given toa certain romance and savour of senti- 
ment. ‘Kate Kearney,’ by Mr. C. Baxrzn, is 
the sort of heroine which we may expect here 
o> pease over the chief chimney-piece. And, 

c ing creature—rosy, waxy, 
It must be long, however, since 

Mr. Baxter has cared to look at nature.” Mrs. 
ANDERSON paints a fairy cleverly, but artificially : 
her contrasts and surprises are, as usual, violent; 
she, too, would benefit by matter of fact, 
prosaic, stud of nature. To make any serious 
appeal to t and confident Mr. Gimarpor, 
is evidently now too late: ‘The ighted 
Lovers’ are no doubt the delight of be- 
holders. _& pity that this clever painter 
will not ag himself under discipli Yet 

why should he care when he finds eae a 
- met oe os x — a much better order 

»* My 8 Pets,’ by Mr. Gantanp, is 
thrust above the li But Me Garland a 
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Mr. A. Lupoviet, as a member, commands best 
places: a pretty little girl, ‘Sunday Morning, 
is nicely painted. Another picture, 
‘Mother's Joy,’ is by Mr. E. J. Conpert, 

of several good works of a good class. Mr. W. 
Bromuey, another member, throws a certain 
force and effect into a somewhat rustic scene, 
The Chal-Mendnes.'/ "Tastien Possaat CO 
Festa Dress,’ . C. W. Nicnorts, may 
commended for brilliance and firmness in touch. 
‘The Borrowed U 


Raffacll na 

and fidelity come of stud: only, 

} we tne ve 9 of mitigation. ion Passing 

sequence 

cottage-li it is with pleasure we commend 

Highland aa a b Ms Havens Kuve. 

flonecar Sen, adker bin eocumiannd 

paints bn interior with mach of the detelh So 
: some architectural 


and interiors—of very great 


landscapes in this gallery are perhaps 
cuss lttio ta advance of the gure-petunet 
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Certain! ere are half-dozen “aithful and 
tic Peng Br v8 by Mr. Hexxy Moons, 
P nich we would go very far to see, in whatever 
they might be exhibited. ‘The Fern 
dy woke never to forget ; not that it 
great pence oe world 
possesses, yet in its ific way, a 
Sere, ib is very lovely. For sil 

grey, for soft hazy atmosphere, this picture has 
never been surpassed. From some other land- 
scapes, we might suppose Mr. Moore to be 
of falling into we ae and the unde- 

Gaal wereit not that in @ y of ‘Old Cottages 


for detail. » We 
nee who of late has come within favourable 
view, gives much ise by ‘A Shoal in the 
Offing,’ a picture wherein he seems to strive to 
approach ite. Moore. Mr. G,. Cotk, a well- 
known member of the society, exhibits a pic- 
ture, ‘ Evening,’ brilliant, but almost too hot in 
sunset glow. His landscapes are always of a 
high order of merit, and this year are even 
better than they have been heretofore. ‘The 
Trout Stream,’ by Mr. E. Hotmes, though not 
much out of the common way, wins some com- 
mendation: the pi by this artist are usually 
ER Of a higher order are studies by Mr. 
. Luxsr, of which two or three are here ex- 
hibited. This artist paints more than commonly 
well beech trees, beneath which sheep find shelter, 
as, for example, ‘Where the painted leaves are 
strown along the winding way.’ Asa faithful 
study we should also be sorry to without re- 
cognition ‘Fetcham Church,’ by Mr. H. B. Gray. 
A and much more pretentious work, 
‘ Hillsborough and Ilfracombe,’ by J. Tznwanr, 
also deserves notice. ‘This artist, though a 
“ Member,” is not lost to nature; his work is 
a eae true: he seeks to ares, Py he 
sees. same praise ins to Mr. Hemy 
and Mr. Henry: ‘ The Thames below Bridge,’ 
by the former, is a transcript which aims at 
prosaic literalness without colour or emotion ; 
‘A View on the Grand Canal, Venice,’ by Mr. 
Henry, is equally iseworthy for fidelity. 
ittle new can be declared of Mr. Pyne, Mr. 
James Danby, Mr. Niemann, Mr. J. Peel, or Mr. 
J. Sayer. . Png plays prettily with colour, 
sometimes, but as usual, of late years, is too 
white ; he shows, however, masterly knowledge 
of Art. Mr. James Danny, after the manner of 
his father, — the sun as an orb of fire sinking 
into a molten sea; Mr. Niemann, with grasp 
and prs, gives promise which he never quite 
fulfils; Mr. Pzxw is unpretending as nature 
herself, yet not very large in manner or com- 
oor gre ; Mr. Sayer wields a broad dashing 
and disdains detail and delicacy. Mr. 
J. P. Perrrr and Mr. Epwm A. Perrrt 
severally cover large wall-space : the character 
of their works is too well known, and indeed 
too obvious, to require comment. But praise 
being in the nature of things more pleasant 
than censure, we are glad to observe that Mr. 
Edwin A. Pettitt has painted the Zmutt Glacier 
ig —o fidelity as to form —— 
ited space at our disposal 
cluded us from speaking of artists aa oe 
better or worse, know no change. We have 
shown, however, that over and beyond what 
is constant and irredeemable, there subsists even 
in Suffolk Street « persistent flow of talent, the 
rise and varied phases whereof it is always of 
interest to mark. 
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THE SPRING 
WATER-COLOUR EXHIBITION 


OF THE 
ROYAL BIRMINGHAM SOCIETY OF ARTISTS. 





We have to record for a fourth time the i 
of an exhibition of works in water-ealouns by 
this society—the first of which was held in the 
rp of 1866, merely as an experimen’ 
a recorded its success. The exhibition has 
he repeated annually, until now it has become 
be regarded as an annual treat. ‘The works 
which grace the walls of the exhibition-rooms 
in the early part of the year contrast with the 
somewhat graver and more sombre character of 
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E. Nichol, A.R.A., shows the ability and 
which characterize i 


the compositions of this ex- 


cellent and true delineator of Irish character 


*The Deer Stalker’ and ‘ 


’ illustrate the 


facility of Frederick Tayler in this style of sub- 
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a quiet and 


‘Ben Nevis,’ by T. M. Richardson, is a 

and a treatment purely conven’ y 
Johnson is also a liberal contributor. 
Goodall’s ‘Interior of Toledo Cathedral’ 


by all his charac- 
tional 


ing work. The‘ Fish Market, 


Rome,’ and ‘ An Impressive Discourse,’ both by 


Louis Haghe, are excellent examples of a master 


in the art of water-colour. 


‘Autumn,’ by T. 


Danby, is marked by earnest work, it is excel- 
lent in colour. In the treatment of waters—sea 


Breeze, 
by him, tell of facility of execution and nice 
perception of treatment of subject whether on 


sea or land. 


We might name many other 


works of merit, but our duty is chiefly to direct 
attention to those of local artists. 


uctiveof, 


ental ie ae Ok 


tributors 


Spring Exhibitions — been 
that sixty-five local con- 
in the send 


to the exhibition not fewer than two hundred 
works; many of which are of great excellence. 
oe vane among these contributors, we 


butions of F. H. Henshaw, spar 


fing. with a 


k- 
True to his 


& Mildly dash'd on tower and tree 
The sunbeam strikes along the world.” 
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THE DELESSERT GALLERY OF 
PICTURES. 
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i works are in excellent condition and | P. ‘ : 
tho prices they realised were, for the moet part, | &- 7 :A Yom Lavy and Cavalier SELECTED PICTURES. 
of a high range. en ee Te . "4 2040 oe ie os peel 
:asmall Raffael exam » . * Landscape—with bse CTUR 
Vireia and Infant pemipee knocked down , |.andscape ve 3380 my SHEEPSHANKS 
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works of the old ‘masters num 
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ier, £440, «realised. w £76,400 
‘The Morny gallery sold for £67,472. 3]; 
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» PICTURE SALE.”.) ~"** 
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Messrs. Christie, Manéonsand Woods sold, on 
| | the* 13th*of ‘March, ‘the* following “pictures, 
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;: ‘Death’ of Chatterton,’ H. Walling 
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 ,) what an array of notable names start | ye by 

> into enienans poets, painters, sculp- ‘Madonna Granduca,’ 
tors, architects, and Fong all asso- Grand Ducal family of Tuscany, 
ciated with its capital, Florence, or with | is an earlier than that 
Pisa and Siena, that formed a part of | Virgin * 


republic, within the limits of which | with his left hand on his 


the arts to which the Tuscans attained. Lorenzo de’ Medicis was | somew 











PICTURE GALLERIES OF ITALY.—Parr V. FLORENCE—Tue PITTI PALACE. 


what was known as the Florentine the attitude of rags Abed ae =, a 
lived and laboured Bartolomeo, Cimabue, and highest condition of which Perugino’s type was 





was due no small measure of the great eminence in literature and nents vane Speers, SOG S i 
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5 ‘ cross, and pointing with his | m tical forms of the ox, eagle, , : 1 is in 

e John oe Baptist, save, bpm Pop one been painted | ring beside them. PR og ee i majesty, and ty are here 
+ + 1512; but except in design, it appears to bear little | — _ reper ys tos eocthiel eel pee the figure 
balla? , is, on this account, sup- 1 — 1s ira . 
der Ms — = vs — whe doo of P- | trayed, and the whole composition 80 oe developed, that it is 
i fine, that of the Viegin is commonplace. undoubtedly one of the master-works of the artist.” But whatever 
phen | nting ‘The Vision of Ezekiel,’ has this tes- | ma: be its merits as a picture, the subject is one that ought never 
Pens toh by K or :_-“‘ It contains the First Person of | to have been ee eS _ pencil should intrude upon such 
tamony b Orne lory of brightly illuminated cherubs’ heads, his | hallowed ground. few portraits, to which we can only 

th _ supported by two genii, and resting on the | thus refer, complete the works by Raffaelle in this noble gallery. 
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ECCE HOMO. 
(Cigoli.) 
Ladivioo Cardi (1559—1613), called Le Cigoli, from the place of | is it a masterly, 

his birth, Cigoli in Tuscany, is well represented in the Pitti| cenire of the princi! 
Palace. He ranks among the most eminent painters of the | and ing a reed in hi 
Florentine School; Baldinucci gives him the credit, and not pointing with his finger to Jesus, 
without sufficient justification, of approaching more nearly to the | ‘ the Man.” 
style of Correggio than any artist of his time. His most remark- 
able picture in this gallery is the ‘ocr Homo,’ engraved on this 
al ag is, unquestionably, inferior to the same subject by 

ino, at Turin, of which we wrote in a recent chapter; yet 
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THE BURIAL OF CHRIST. 
(Andrea del Sarto.) 


Andrea Vanucchi (1488—1530), commonly called ANDREA DEL possessed 

Sanro, from the trade of his fathers , ranks among the | masters, as well as for 
most distinguished painters of the earlier Florentine School ; his | deceive even the painters 
Portrait appears at the head of this chapter. He is said to have ality of his own, and showed hi 
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DANCE OF THE MUSES. 
(Giulio Romano.) 


ved on this . The 
; the whole of the figures, 


which are relieved by a background of gold, are admirably dis- 

posed, and {their motion is chcocteriand by a feeling of joyous 

are evidently studied from the antique. 

scul of Greece and Rome ee oh Romano’s favourite models. 
in 

), Fepresenting 


The 


, which is attributed 
Dt potent oon « 
» aD are grou y 
of the figures, Lachesis and 


Atropos are severe; that of Clotho is more relenting ; her sister 
Atropos holds before her a pair of scissors, and appears to solicit 
thread of some unhappy mortal’s life. 


is in oils, a medium seldom 


, to Il Rosso, the Florentine (1496—1541), 


and disciple of Angelo. 


only in several portraits, but these 
enetian painter. Notably among them 

y Bella di Tiziano,’ a ripe beauty in a blue 
gold embroidered dress, with violet and white padded sleeves, and 
chain. It isa half-length portrait ; and whoever the lady may 

) and aristocratic bearing would 


court of any age and country. 
character. 











Giorgione (1477—1511), the name given to Giorgio i 
is another of the aoe Venetian artists wall 
in the Pitti Palace. Foremost among 
Moses,’—but certainly not by the daughter 
attendants, if costume is the test of age ng phar 
incese and her companions are in 
veutments of Venice; and she is surrounded by a court 


medisyal time, knights and ladies, pages, musicians, § 

te, tn Aper ee, Se Neen eee 

Art which exhibits q q - 
fine picture by Giorgione is ‘The Concert,’ one of his favourite 
subjects: two priests and a youth are playing 


ner: t ing ree 
d aviolincello. ‘A Nymph ! 0 Baty 
Le cheat tad think ‘bet it io by oomne ortticn conmidered 28 


ful appropriation. 

The Pitti Palace contains about five hundred pictures ; to =e 

notable are those we have indicated ; there is one, however, 

ought not to be passed over, because the subject is * 8 move | 

comm hom the pensil of thoastien, Galvetss pf oe ): 

‘ Cataline’s Conspiracy’ @ group 0 t 

habited in the costumes of old Rome. tt ia a aaa 

quite characteristic of this versatile but mae new 

wild imagination is reflected on every — Sesveania 
ee 
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THE BELLEEK POTTERY. 
LOUGH ERNE, FERMANAGH. 


Tux true benefactors of Ireland are 
facturers. Unhappily they are few, and 
hitherto laboured eee great disco its ; 
so’ much 80, indeed, that, not unfrequently, 
works commenced with apparently sure pros- 
pects of success have been abandoned : some- 
times from lack of persevering zeal, sometimes 
from insufficient capital, and often from want 
of confidence in the peasantry, in whose power 
it is, at all times, to inflict the wrong that 
induces ruin. “ Insecurity” has been almost 
the invariable “excuse” assigned by those who 
would gladly expend money in develo the 
vast resources of Ireland. It is admitted on 
all hands that in no coun in the world is there 
so much undeveloped wealth: its harbours are 
second to none in Europe ; its fisheries are in- 
exhaustible; even its bogs and mountains 
furnish productive soil ; it is richer in mines of 
ores than any district of similar extent in the 
world ;—yet trading vessels are rarities in any of 
its ports, excepting Cork and Belfast; fishing 
boats are found in very few of its bays; the 
part, either barren or but 
half cultivated ; and of its mines ong Athy 
are “worked” in the whole of the thirty-two 
counties of the island. Ireland, if it has 
plenty of iron, has no coal; although that is 
really not the disadvantage it would at first ap- 

, for its bogs furnish abundant fuel, and it 
| sondern wer capable of doing there the work 
that coal does here. It was Sir i 
the eminent engineer, who said, there is water- 
power running from Lough Corrib into the sea 
sufficient to turn _s oo in Manchester ; 
yet when we visited place, some years ago, 
there was not a mill of any kind on either side 
of the fierce yet lavishly beautiful river, and 
we there is none now. 

Ireland has enormous capabilities is 
certain ; it is quite as sure that they are neglected 
and unproductive. The'greater honour is due, 
therefore, to those who, in spite of heavy dis- 
couragements, and of difficulties apparently in- 
surmountable, labour to turn a Swhih, _— 

to account; converting that which, if not 
were is useless, into sources of power and 
th. 


Nor can it be denied that the natural gifts 
of the Irish race are as abundant as are the 
resources of their velvet-clad cradle. 
was known in Ireland’ at an early era; we 
have relics of the taste and skill of the 
smiths and illuminators of Ireland, as old as 
the eleventh century. In the one art which, 
when spontaneous and uine, owes less than 
any other to culture—the art of the orator—the 
Trish are unrivalled among the nations that 
use the Anglo-Saxon The courage and 
genial fellowship of her sons; the beauty, 


have 


grace, and modesty of her daughters; the wit 
and sparkle of the lan, of both sexes, may 
justly be ranked by Ire: among the brightest 


gifts bestowed by God on any of his human 
children. Even in sheer, stalwart, tient 
labour, no man excels the Irishman—when he 
works in America or in England. 
And yet, notwithstanding all this, the poverty 
of Ireland forms our chief national enigma : 
I quarters it is regarded as our great 
disgrace. It is certain that no man can 
deserve better of either England or Ireland 
than he who teaches Ireland to help herself; 
and who stimulates her children to y tar vo at 
the same time their own great inherent powers, 
and the neglected resources of their country. 
_On these grounds we have great in 
directing —_ — ss the manu- 
of “ Pottery” reland—the manu- 
factory at Belleek, in the county of Fermanagh. 
Although very young, as we shall presently 
show, it cannot be said to be in its i ; for 
omen ee eee wars of which it is not 
say, equal in material, manu- 
facture, and design, the best productions of 
0 , with which ope even now com- 
pete in the various markets of the world. We 
endeavour, and we think successfully, to 
re Gat in thus estimating the works 


uced at Belleek, we do not rate them too y: 


the Manu- , 
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GROUNDS-BASIN : FOR THE QUEEN'S SERVICE. 
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bridge, which is evidentl of a date when the Then nee ee ee oe 
erection of & doce talgn was considered to be one hundred and hands, twenty-seven 
a difficult engineering problem, the river swirls being imported a8, under whose 
and foams with much impetuosity—as if loth tions the rising generation of Belleek are ac- 
that any of its untamed strength should be | 
turned to mechanical use. A great water-wheel, 
driven by this —s ’ qo yin | 
-mil inding- » ning- | 
ol posi ail the varied and skilfully designed | 
apparatus which now replaces the original | 
1 of the potter. 

"ithe origin of the pottery works at Belleek 
may be thus stated. Some fifteen years ago | 
it was observed that the cabin of a tenant on | 
the estate of John Caldwell Bloomfield, Esxq., | 
of Castle Caldwell—of which estate Belleek | 
forms a portion—had been adorned by an un- | 
usually trilliant coat of white-wash. On be 

aan to a Bo cnn Se peasant explained — 

he had lighted on an old lime-pit, or 


eupply of “naturally burned lime.” Mr. Bloom- 
field, taking an interest in a uction of na- 


ture, which, if eg descri 
miraculous, the 


On chemical examination at 
Dublin, this earth proved to be a species of | 
Kaolin—a felspathic clay, similar to that which © 
forms the “bones,” or interior, infusible, portion | 
of Chinese porcelain. Other materials, Mr. | 
Bloomfield was informed, were necessary to be 
procured, in order to establish a manufacture of 
pottery from this china-clay ; but it eon not 
, that the description of f thic 
earth w is fusible, and which in China, 
r the name of pet-un-ze, forms the “flesh”’ 
in, was also to be found on 


.t 
This china clay and the felspar were sent 
to Mr. R. W. Armstrong, then residing in 
London, with the view of havi em 


clay, felspar, white quartz, &c., at the Royal 
Porcelain Works, Worcester—by the zealous 
co-operation of Mr. W. H. Kerr, who was then SCR-PAIL! FEB SHE PRINCE GP 'WAle 
one of the ietors ae Worcester a. 
That as an Irishman, entered fully natural resources of the country—so long and | into the United States, Canada, 

into Mr. Armstrong's desire of having the quality | go sadly neglected—is thus a on. = Australia. The productions of the Pottery have 
wn ak ae cae Sbiect of evublishing | 2 mange Lene ee See ey 4 “ig mek: 
an Irish Pottery, if such could be commercially | 

done. These trials and testings were after- 

wards submitted by Mr. Armstrong to his friend | 

Mr. D. MeBi of Dublin, a merchant of | 

standing and well-known enterprise, who ulti- 

mately, in 1857, embarked with Mr. Armstrong 

in the practical trial of producing {first-class | 

ceramic goods in I a —— largely 

of Irish materials, and made by Jrish labour on 

Irish soil ; and these gentlemen are now owners 


of the Works, trading under the arm of D. | 
MeBraney & Co. 





* “In the interior, the factory bears all the appearance | 
of business and bustle, Enormous grinding mills, in which | 
the raw material le provared for the bands of the artisan, | 
rumble and roar, driven by the irresistible and constant | 
power of a large water-wheel; the furnaces of the great | 
ovens, in which the moulded clay is baked, hiss and scream. 
as if striving to undo the noble work for a time committed 
to their care ; while, when we leave turmoil and din and 
turn into the workshop, the lathes and turning-plates a 
whiz noiselessly round, as the soft, putty-like clay is 
being deftly moulded by the skilled workman into many 
beautiful To minutely pease the nume- = ~, 
rous operations carried on in this factory would be simpiy % a " 
to describe the various details of the potter's art, from the \ } 4 Bpl 
time the china clay and felspar are brought into the factory | “ & 4 ; 
in their raw state, until they leave it, in the form of porce- z~ Fak 
lain, china, and stone-ware, of the most exquisite and Fare ; ) ’ 
SS Le aan | 4 

in easy are tobe found very fine and pro- | é . 
mising indications of lead, copper, all the felspars, ortho- My / 
oligoclose, z, he 20 i 
































ne chief peculiar eo 
pois produced at Belleek are—its lightness of 
y> 


rmed of this white ware—which either 

resembles the finest biscuit (of Buen Retiro 
or Dresden), or almost the ivory of the hippo- 
potamus, or shines with a lustre like that of 
nacre,—local clays have been found which 

ield jet, red, and cane-coloured wares; and 
the several ts show some fac-similes of sea 
shells, and of branehes of coral, which might 
well be supposed to be natural. The iri 
cent effect produced is somewhat similar to 
that of the ruby lustre of the famous Gubbio 
Majolica ; that talian enamelled ware which 
commands such fabulous prices, and of which 
an unrivalled collection is to be seen at the 
South Kensington Museum. 
ve Lustres were introduced many years ago for 
hen wn stage by Hancock, by Gardner, and 
by ys; and in the booths of our country 
fairs, rude inartistic forms, glowing with a — 
or a silver lustre, are often to be seen. e 
effect of a lustre may be compared to that 
of “shot silk,” or to the anaes hues that 
adorn the neck of a black or dark blue pigeon, or 
the crested pride of a drake. il of turpentine, 
flour of sulphur, gold solution, and tin solu- 
tion, constitute the gold glaze—the le hue 
being due to the tin.. Platinum, and spirits of 
tar enter, with oxide of zinc, into the —e- 
tion of the silver lustre. But neither of 
glazes, any more than the Italian enamel of 
which the secret was lost so long ago as the 
sixteenth century, can compare with the beauty 
of the Belleek ware, an idea of which can only 
be given by recalling the beautiful hues of a 
highly polished mother-of-pearl shell. We can 
convey no idea of it by engravings ; and it 
seems equally difficult to do so by written de- 
scription. We may apply to it the common-place 
expression—“ it must be seen to be admired ;” 
and certainly it must be examined to be 
estimated. 

We can, however, with some degree of ac- 
curacy, represent the forms of the principal 
objects as yet produced by this most promising 
manufactory. t which graces our first page is 
the grounds-basin of a tea-service, commissioned 
by the Queen, and not yet, indeed, completed. 
The engraving is from a drawing. It is very 

leasant to make record of the fact that Her 
ijesty has been so early in nising the un- 
; and no doubt the encouragement 
thus supplied will have much influence on its 
— produce. -, breakfast eae and a des- 
service are in progress for Her Majesty. 
_ It will be seen that the basis of this en 
is the sea-urchin, which abounds on the coast 
of Donegal, and which naturally suggested to 
the artist a graceful aid to any Art-manufac- 
turer, but to the Saag more especially. One 
is disposed to wonder, how it was that so valu- 
able an accessory should have so long remained 
— for red P ot + agg which it is at 
80 judiciously a . Mr. Armstrong, 
however, in the case under notice, has borrowed 
the form, not of a native of our seas, but of the 
rarer species found on the coasts of the Medi- 
terranean. 

Among the most welcome of the patrons of 
Belleek 4g the Prince of Wales. It tes the 
dessert-service made for his Royal Highness 
that the principal pieces of whieh ons give en- 
} ola are taken, These articles we briefly 


Three mermaids, in Parian ware, support the 
shell-formed base of the‘ ice-pail, around which 


& group of Tritons and dolphins are sporting in 
the Subnauadl of 








water, beside an effective 
aquatic plants. A wreath of coral surrounds 
the rim of the vase. The effect of the charm- 
ing contrast between the dead and the iridescent 
surfaces is heightened by gilding the conches 
of the revellers. The cover, or lid, is, as it 
were, the boiling, surging sea from which three 
sea-horses have partially risen, and, in the 
hari ® Triton, riding on a dolphin, forms the 


Our next figure is a compotier, 10 inches in 
height. Tho ese sapesubels Ge eetaeal dhe 
sea, with three cardium shells floating on the 








ties of the ornamental | 


its rich, delicate, cream-like, or ivory, | 
tint, and the glittering iridescence of its glaze. 
Although the principal productions hitherto have | 
been fo 





yey again forms the cap of the tazza. 
mt oo encteesep geht oo aula 
idea of the entire service being that 

combination of natural objects, selected 





CENTRE-PIECE: FOR THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


aa ee rn ee te th erecie | ems itkio rooms for spun of Gowen The 

are @ species sui vases for 

J maculata, which form convenient recep- , shell-dish, with its beautiful markings and 
for bonbons, candied fruit, or other | 

smaller delicacies of the dessert-table. A trumpet- | 

shell is again selected to form the main stem, 

which is surrounded with aquatic plants ; and 





LOW COMPOTIER FOR THE PRINCE OF WALES. 








“Pireus.” In all these 


articles 
forms. | is not unworthy of the delicate beauty of the 
material. 
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is as delicate as it is possible to wish any thing 
to be; and the soft, creamy, unglazed, white of 
the Parian ware—as this kind of biscuit is 
called—is equal, if not superior, to the finest 
specimens of any similar porcelain we can call 
to mind. 

The little flower-stand composed of a shell 
su yy a dolphin, or rather, in our print, 
of a pair of each of these, is so iridescent as 
to communicate a perceptible and unique effect 
to the photograph from which our wood-cut 
is engraved. ; 

The reproduction of natural forms by Ceramic 
Art is not by any means a novelty. We are 
familiar with the fish, the reptiles, and the 
Cruetacea of Bernard P. ; with the relieved 
and coloured foliage of Luca and of Andrea 
della Robbia. In land we have seen the 
shells reproduced by the artists of the Plymouth 
china, and the delicate leaves and flowers of the 
old Derby ware. The designer of much of 
the Belleek ware has the merit, so far as we are 
aware, of being the first artist who has had 
recourse to the large sub-kingdom of the 
Radiata for his types. The animals that con- 
stitute this vast natural group, are, for the 
most part, characterized by a star-shaped or 
wheel-shaped sym ; and present a nearer 
approach to the verticillate structure of plants, 
than to the bilateral balance of free, locomotive, 
animals. For, at all events, a ion of their 
existence, indeed, most of the jata are fixed 
to the earth. The five-fold radiation, which is 
most common among dicotyledonous plants, is 
the usual division assumed by these zoophytic 
creatures. From the globular shape of the 
commonest echinus, or sea-urchin, through the 
flattened and d form of others of the 
family, the transition is regular and ual, 
to the well-known five-fingered star-fish, and 
to those wonderfully branched and foliated 
forms which ag be toonght a ~—— ow 

its w are t up 

from water, and sapenedl the a 
moment to the Under the name of frutti 
di mare, these covered as they are 
with innumerable pink and white spines, form a 
favourite portion of the diet of the southern 
Italians. When the spines, which the 
creature moves, are stripped off, jections 


ae apine Se Se , are often 
marked by 


t beauty of ; and it 
hardly possible to bring into 
ic art a more appropriate 

group of TE poe A —" 
Again, in the fantastic and graceful forms of 
the the nereid, the dolphin, and the 
sea-horse, the Belleek art-designer has attained 
great excellence of ideality; the graceful 
modelling is set off, with the happiest effect, ty 
the a between = dead, parian-like 
surface unglazed china, and the kling 

iridescence of the ivory-glazed oon 
We have thus described the princi 

works produced, up to this time, at : 
it is destined to issue others of still higher 
value and —_— importance, but we can- 
ts uctions for every-day use 
~-the common dinner, breakfast, and tea ser- 
vices, and chamber-ware,—that even now by 
no means suffer y ——— with the best 
“ yields” of the Staffordshire potteries. The 
dinner-ware is especially serviceable (nothi 
more so has been manufactured), being a true 
felspathic body, semi-vitrified, and hence rank- 
true porcelain; smooth, and 
The simple ornamentation 
been re agpees is pure in style 

the article competes as to pri 


is regularly increasing. Not 
essentials is its } ag esta- 
furnishes largel “ ingu- 
and these 





Messrs. D. McBirney and Co. deserve the 
we St ke Viewed 
as an effort to supply the want of d 
—ori - successful national = — 
w ve a strong claim upon ose W 
look to a future more distant than to-morrow. 
But the beauty of their productions claims a 
support which is entirely independent of any 
patriotic feeling. ‘ The interest which was 


v 
a) 
‘ 
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vse 


FLOWER TAZZA 


. Ifan ite course had 

and ord might have 

been surpassed by some of the cities and towns 

of Ireland in woollen fabrics as completely as 

“all England” is excelled in the manufacture 
of linen. 

But it is far otherwise now. England would 

gladly rejoice to aid any project that can 


tie iil | 
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ll 


See Per waasys 


AND PEDESTAL. 


| advance the interests of a country so thoroughly 

_ web weeef Benne Bg dh continue 
as long as but a few hours of distance separate 

| the one from the other. 

| Ireland has been emphatically called “a land 

| Saturtate es boms” mo seal dilenley pees 

| materials “at home” no i 

| itself: confidence and capital only are required ; 





BUUDOIR FLOWER SHELLS. 


the one will be as sure to foll other “ 

ight doth hilow ay . 
ence Belleek has a double 

an institution igi 


a 
ye ioe, it 
sympathy; asa man 
at once novel, beauti 


our warmest 
> gives us 0 ane 
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“power” to the Works to which we draw 


o and Belleek, 

a natural wonder, “ ullins,” is formed by 
the course of a mountain torrent which runs 
for about a mile through « singularly pictu- 
i ing to view in succession 


— 


: 


i 


He 
BFE 


tator stands. 
d and the lakes are 
the only charms that will gratify the 
urist; the wild sea-mountains of Donegal 
i over the Atlantic within a morning’s 


Bundoran, a sea-side village on the outskirts 
at the mouth of the harbour, in- 


S 


on its shores 
and against the huge cliffs that border it ; some 
of these cliffs, not far off, at Malinmore and 


; the naturalist a perpetual feast, whe- 
ther he roam landward or seaward; the lover 
of nature, either in its gentler ‘graces or its 
savage grandeur, a continual treat that never 

; while those who seek health and relax- 
ation will be sure to find both among these 
sheltered rocks, valleys, or hill-sides ; and con- 
ne cee —— the breezes 
come, pregnant ur strength, three 
thousand miles without a taint of earthly 


vapour. 
Adjoining the town of Donegal the tourist has 
an ever-varying panorama: river, and moun- 


— ue but ruined gran- 
a building of much pre- 
tensions as to architectural design and beauty. 
It was, for ages, one of the princi residences 
of the illustrious O’Donnels, chiefs and princes 
of Tyreonnel; it stands close to the river 
Easky, above the bridge. There was also a 
celebrated here. It was here the 
famous “Annals of the Four Masters” were 
written ; hence are sometimes called the 
“ Annals of ." Here the tourist may 
take either of two routes, the coast or inland 
route. Coastwise, the unrivalled scenery, vid 
Inver, Mountcharles, Killy has but to be 
seen to be for ever;remem with delight. 
Killybegs has, it is considered, the finest 
harbour, next to Milford Haven, in Her Ma- 
8 dominions; ie vessels, at all weathers, 


ride in d out ob plonoure, and with perfect 
- I that it could shelter the 


i 


4H 


git 





Islands. At Gweedore the comfortable, well- 
conducted, and economical hotel, built by Lord 


George Hill, will secure ease and comfort 


to the tourist, as well as facility for viewing all 
the surrounding beauties. 

From all these places are means of daily 
communication with Lifford, Londonderry, and 
railway thence through the whole of Ireland. 
meets with a number of beautiful lakes, many 


of them of considerable size and area, all of 


great picturesque beauty. 
From Bellok, “ westward towards 
side of the river 


the Brighton of Izeland, though why is not 

e Brighton o' ough why easy 
peepee for it is rural wildness in all its 
homely apparel, and with surrounding scenery 
of surpassing grandeur and beauty—contrast- 
ing strongly with the arid tameness of the 
chalk hills around and about “ Brighthelm- 
stone.”’ * 

Not far from Belleek, en rowte from Bally- 
shannon and Donegal town, isthe marvellous pas 
of Barnes Gap. On the whole, ——- it is 
the most magnificent defile in ; less 
gracefully picturesque than that of Kylemore, in 
Connemara, and less terrific than that of Dunloe, 
at Killarney, but more sublime than either. It 
is above four miles in length, passing between 
mountains of prodigious height, which soar 
above the comparatively narrow way, and seem 
actually linked with the clouds that continually 
rest above them. The road is level the whole 
distance ; nature having, as it were, formed 
it between these huge mountains, in order to 
ae a oe. wer” gape cg 
completely impassable. ong course, 
from its gion sateen to its termination, 
rushes a remarkably rapid river, foaming over 
enormous masses of rock, which every now and 
then divert its , forcing it into a channel 
that, after ing a circuitous route, —_ 
oe penance sap by the side of the traveller. 

e mountains pour down innumerable contri- 
butions, which seem to the far off spectator only 
thin and narrow streams, but, approached nearer, 
become broad and deep rivers, forming cataracts 
at almost every yard. A quarter of a century 
has passed since we drove through this wonder- 
ful gap ; its memory is as fresh as if its terrific 
and savage grandeur was seen but yesterday. 
At the end of this gap, from the brow of a 
hill, is obtained a glorious view of beautiful 
Lough Erne. 


At the commencement of our paper we con- 


be | ducted the traveller to the North, we ane 


close it by leading him to the South, or 
to the South-west ; for, being at Donegal, he is 
en route to Sligo, Mayo, Galway counties, 
either of which may afford him abundant en- 
joyment for a month, or for a whole summer. 
Connemara alone is perhaps richer in all the 
grander features of — wild, 
savage, sublime—than any 
oreTuerdl when “ will in this singularly bea 
“Travel where we will in this si u- 
tiful neighbourhood, lovers of the pi eeeue 
will have rare treats at every step. It is impos- 
sible to exaggerate in describing the surpassing 
loveliness of the whole locality. How many 
thousands there are, who, if just ideas could be 
conveyed to them of its attractions, would make 
their annual tours hither instead of ‘up the 
hackneyed and soddened Rhine,’ —infinitel less 
rich in natural charms—the sublime and - 
tiful of nature; far inferior in the studies of 
character it yields; and much less abundant, in 
all enjoyments that can recompense the tra- 


veller.”’+ 
8. C. Hatz. 


* The trout fishery of the River Erne and the beautiful 
Castle Caldwell shores and bays are, through the liberal 
courtesy of J.C. Bloomfieid, Eaq., fur occasional sport 
to all making ication; while the well-known salmon 
fishery between eek and Ballyshannon is open to the 
angler in the usual way on such rivers. Tourists can book 
with return tickets from all the stations of the 
leading lish and Scotch lines for and from 
thence, by al he ie was 2 clear course is open thet will 
amply repay all who, in quest of health or 
we — scientific, make the journey. ‘geyre. ee 

: its Scenery and Character. Mrs. 
8. C. Hall. 1845. i BAe st: 


es | 
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SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, 


ground, 

scrolls, dated 1596; and the brown, 
blue, and grey,—globular, fluted, and 
— jugs and cruches in the same 
are very in i of 
a . ie g specimens 
we omit to mention the Flemish 
English “* grey beards.” There 


z 


bea 


: 


resemble in delicacy and in effect the 
objects from the same city, that were 
common some thirty years than is 
case at present. We note of 
deric II., of Bulow, and of Blucher, 
latter very admirably 

of Berlin porcelain, with a white 
relieved by gilding and blue, and 
with green and blue, in imitation 
with a swan’s neck and head in 
below the lip, was given by H. 
Prince Consort. 


ce 
Among the Dresden porcelain is a 
pot and cover, with vine leaves and 
in relief, gilt and coloured, the 
mounted in silver gilt. A cup, cover, 
a 


eae ntitlicveie 


portrai i Cupid 
painting at an easel, and a ette of 
Ariadne. An elliptic, two ha pla- 
Suachae aie bonis river views on the 
in, and moron containing 
teau figures after Wattea u, in the 
centre. The Dresden porcelain will repay 
careful attention. x 

Russia contributes specimens of Moscow 
and St. Petersburg porcelain. Of 
former is a cu) , cover, and saucer, painted 
with a view of the city of Moscow, of the 
ighteenth or early nineteenth century: 
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among the modern French Faience. 
indomitable perseverance, long strug- 
, and ultimate triumph of the famous 
eae potter form the subject of one of 
the.most stirring and captivating chapters 
in the whole history of Art. 
The fabulous foe which is now com- 


F . 
kind of Faience was unknown. The num- 
ber of pieces, no two of which (or not more 
than two of which) resemble one another, 
that are known to be in existence, are all 
carefully noted, and trayed, as will be 
mentioned in our a to $= biblio- 
hy of pottery. articles are as 
Caabie for the peculiar style of manu- 
facture, as for their extreme ——_ They 
are adorned either with the well-known 
cypher of King Henry II. ; with the inter- 
laced crescents borne as a badge by that 
sovereign, in honour of the beautiful Diane 
de Poictiers ; or with the armorial bearings 
of some of the oldest houses of the French 
nobility, among which may be traced those 
of * first Ohristian ian,” the —— de 
Montmorency, and of the family of Gouffier; 
on whose estate of Oiron, near Thouars, 
it is now known that the ware was pro- 
duced. Héléne d’Hangest-Genlis, the 
wife of Artus Gouffier, and her son, Claude 
Gouffier, Grand Ecuyer de France, a great 
patron of Art, employed two artists on 
this private manufacture—Jean Bernard, 
librarian and to the noble dame, 
and Francois ntier, a potter. 
_ Beside the bold and quaint originality of 
its design, the Oiron Faience differs from 
any pottery ame in — other time or 
place (with exception of certain clever 
reproductions, one of which the curious 
observer may detect, if he can, in a portion 
of one of articles under notice) in a 
remarkable peculiarity of manufacture. 
It is, strictly speaking, a veneered pottery ; 
0 the veneer not to 
restricted to the employment of wood. 
The romantic little city of Sorrento is 
famous for the manufacture of boxes, desks, 
candlesticks, and wooden articles of all 
descriptions, something like our own Tun- 
bridge work, in which a thin veneer of 
ferently coloured woods is introduced 
= —— — Precisely similar, 
only wro in clay, is the principle of 
Se tea oes Tune She oles es 
od in a fine pipe , pro’ 
peculiar to the estate), and Gove covenet 
with a thin skin of the same material. 
This skin was patterned and incised with 
sharp instruments, and the incisions were 
inlaid with clays of a lighter and a darker 
, and of some other colours. The 
final firing of the whole work completed 
the union of the two layers, and the 
of man remained a secret until it 
was discovered by means of the examination 
. broken specimens. Kxamples of the 
talian Syrafiato, or incised ware, are to 
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finest 
South Kensington formed part 
pene ot em Mnjesty the Queen. 
er esty ueen. 
y seineng: Grample Prank belong to the 
museum we must notice the beautiful 
** Cabaret,” or breakfast service from the 
collection of 8S. A. R. Madame la Duchesse 
de Berri. It is of the péte dure, or hard 
porcelain. The ground is orange co 
with cox lyres, and other orna- 
ments, pencilled in brown, and small cameo 
ions en grisaille, Groups of animals, 
illustrating the fables of La ontaine, are 


| 
7 


Roman n 

imperial crown, enclosed by branches 
laurel and olive, formed of a service 
made for the Ozarina Ekatheri IL, (Cathe- 
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Bees cater 
eyer ae ,mw . . . . . 
a white-robed to a terminal mb rere. 


rich] 
whi we have noted for special ce in 
this very beautiful collection. 

Szcrion X. 

The most observation of the 
different space which is allotted to the 
Italian and to the English portions of the 
Ceramic at South , will 


, Plymouth, 

Hall, Rockin Colebrook Dale, Wor- 
cester, and manufactures of china and 
museum possesses some pieces 

i peaery wah peaeae, coment one 

But no such arrangement at 

present exists as to afford a general view of 
either the 
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Szcrion XI. 


met with such a wide range of success, good, 
bad, and indifferent, as when he has en- 


tery: | deavoured to pourtray earthenware. 


adopted by 
fully carried out. 

Above all, is it desirable that there should 
be a full, historic, complete representation 
of that special branch of ceramic work of 
which England may be so justly Fase 
fine terra-cotta and Faience of 
The wife of thesculptor Roubiliac, a a 
not lady of the very oldest French » ’ 

ve Wed his first desi book 
ings of Greek vases. man, the 


y ; 
on that pure k style to which no artist, 
in his wonderful over marble, has 

so closely as the Gascon sculp- 

. Much of the work of Wedgwood 

i the name of Pyrgoteles. A 

i in one or two cases near 

Ceramic Gallery almost 

tions of that famous artist. 

seen, in duplicate (except 

the exquisite little tablet of 

her chariot. The well known 

of Hebe with the eagle, a 

group a ene ber Fas of oe 
a u D , areadmira’ 

Soutien pope, =r 


extremely beautiful. A pair 

ings is another illustration of the infinite 
variety of which this beautiful ware is sus- 
ceptible. A medallion of Flaxman, in all 
probability an autograph, is an interesting 
example of that earlier style with specimens 
of which an amateur should be well ac- 
quainted, or he will fail to attribute them 
to their true origin. Two statuettes in this 
early biscuit ware are to be found in the 
court below. 

Of terra-cotta we have a medallion (280 
pire be. @ group in high relief of Cupid 
ona in bearing a letter to Polyphemus, 
after a at Herculaneum, and another 

279—’'66) of the well known Centaur and 
te. Among the busts of black basalt 
ware, those of Lord Bacon, of Ben Jonson, 
of Seneca, and of Cato claim admiration. 
But some of the finest specimens of the 
jasper ware are to be found inlaid in a 
splendid cabinet in the court below. 

A good serial display of the various styles 
of Art introduced from time to time by this 
prince of English potters—the white biscuit 
me yy sh eteg and black ete, the 
basal ’ > figured or j red—the 
utensils nak the caminanta, acaen, the 
busts, and the medallions—which all owe 
their to Wedgwood-is a necessity 

j _Art-museum. The price of these 
objects is rising almost as rapidly as is that 
of some of the other descriptions of earthen- 
Sa deteetot eens so 

so much to give 

impetus. e cannot but regret that om 

of the large sum spent on majolica 

not been laid out in securing examples 

native manufacture, which are now, 

after year, growing too rare to allow 

the formation of an uate exhibition, 

except at an enormous price. If there be 

one name which, more another, should 

be held in honour in an English Art-museum 

it is that of Wedgwood. It is lamentable that 
he receives scant homage at Kensington. 











Some of the most highly prized objects 
in the Kensington collection of Faience, 
when represented by } 
in unintelligible failures. Such is remark- 
ably the case with the famous lustred 
Faience of Gubbio. There is a plate, for 
which the high price of £50 was paid, of 
this ware, containing a tation of six 
horsemen with banners, which is one of the 
most i and poses None oe in = 

rtion museum. 0' 
hich represents it is an almost cntiotin 
guishable smudge. There can be no doubt 
pay Mp ey tye rg 
or on er, 
but to the o al difficulty dealing with 
the light reflected from the ruby lustred 
ware. 

On the other hand, some of the Sévres, 
of the Chinese, and of the Wedgwood, ware 
is represented by photographs of extreme 
beauty. And the sun-pictures of the 
Henri Deux ware are perhaps the most 
perfect triumph yet attained by this pro- 
cess. a is — ae 

ensington p phe o 
Benet Deox china with the ae them- 
selyes, on the one hand, and with the 
carefully coloured engravings of MM. de 
Lange, in their ex t monograph, on 
the subject, on the other. No one can 
— oer oe effect of the photo- 
graphs to that engravings. 

One great disadvan’ attends the ar- 
rangement of the large ion of the - 
sington photographs. There are, indeed, 
printed catal , in which each photo- 
graph is briefly described, and marked by 
a distinctivenumber. But these 
do not mention the museum numbers. 
consequence is, that a had devoted 
sev hours to a examination of 
the contents of the Ceramic Gallery, and 
had noted the ne twen . 

specimens, of w 

ae hotographs, he would be en- 
tirely unable to identify them by their 
numbers when he had purchased six- 
penny catalogue. He would have to look 
over the entire collection of photographs, 
one by one, to select those which he required. 
If he did not remember anything but the 
number which he had noted, even the 
labour of turning over some two thousand 
pho game be useless, unless he 
read . marks on the mount of each. 
It seems pretty certain that nine intending 

urchasers out of ten would go away ‘oad, 

ded. Those whose business it is to 

must be even more injured than those who 


want to buy, by this want of completeness 
in the catalogue. 


Secrion XII. 


The library is rich in volumes — 
of the ceramic art. Among them two 
the most valuable and interesting to the 
student are monographs descriptive of two 
species of old French , each of which 
is unique. The first of these is the ‘‘ Mono- 
graphie de |’(Euvre de Bernard i 


par M. H. de Lange,” containing a life of | i 


that famous potter, with a description, and 
coloured representations, of a large number 
of his works. The other is yet more ex- 
haustive of a > pve and curious subject. 
It is ‘‘ Recueil de toutes les piéces connues 
jusqu’a la jour de la Faience Francaise 
ditede Henn Deux et de Diane de Poictiers, 


photography, result “On 


ita 


E 


tpiretie 
st lal fil 


Alb. Jacquemont;” ‘‘Les Faiences 1 
ciennes et modernes, leurs Marques et 
Décors, A. A. Mareschal;” and the 

ide de l’Amateur de Faience et Porce- 


traité pentane de la fabrication des Faiences 
fines, par E. Lambert,” and a curious auto- 


utiful drawings, descriptive of the en- 

tire of the majolica , ‘Letre 

libri del Arte del Vasaio,” by the Cavaliere 
icci , written about 


of the maker. But Mr. Chaffers’s 
contains far more than a list of trade 
marks. It embodies much valuable infor- 
mation on the subject of porcelain and 
nware. : 
The curious work of Champfieur, ‘‘ His- 
torie des Faiences Patriotiques sous la Réyo- 
lution,” almost savours of the humour of 
caricature. But it io o. grim end § 2 


for the time may be in the former, are 
to a great extent filled up by the 
study afforded by . 
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JAMES ECKFORD LAUDER, B.S.A. 
Tus artist, a painter of gramme) 
in his earl and @ man 0 
in Bi jaos, died at Edinburgh on 
29th of March. He was born, near that 
city, in 1812, and studied art under Sir 
W. Allan, R.A.,.and Thomas Duncan, 
ARB.A. After his career as a student he 
went to Rome, where he resided five years, 
maturing his early powers of drawing and 
colouring, and ing studies for works 
Chich sobsoquently came before the public. 
About the year 1842 he was elected Asso- 
ciate of the Royal Scottish Academy. His 
next five years were principally devoted to 
his great pictures of ‘ Wisdom’ and ‘The 
Unjust Steward,’ for which one of the £200 
miums was awarded to him, in 1847, 
the a Commission, when the West- 
minster competition took place. Two 
afterwards he became Member of the 
ttish Academy, to which he presented, 
as his “ diploma” work, his picture of 


Among Mr. Lauder’s ‘more prominent 
subjects are—‘ Ferdinand and Miranda’ 
and ‘Forgiveness’ (1848); ‘The Toilet,’ 
‘The Ballad,’ ‘The Fountain,’ ‘ Lorenzo 
and Jessica’ (1849); ‘ A Maiden’s Reverie’ 
(1852), a work which when exhibited we 
spoke of as “lofty in character, and very 
admirable in conception, grouping, and 
finish ;” ‘The Money-lender,’ ‘ Master 
Walter Scott and his Friend Sandy Ormis- 
ton,’ ‘ Baillie Duncan McWheeble at Break- 
fast,’ a picture we also highly commended, 
and ‘Time’s Changes’ (1854); ‘James 


Parable of the Ten Virgins’ Sara, 
latter one of his best, and certainly his 
most popularly known works, from the 
engraving of it published by the Royal 
Society for the Promotion of the Fine Arts 
in Scotland, which also engraved his 
‘Baillie McWheeble,’ ‘ Sir Tristram teach- 
ing La Belle Isoude to play the Harp’ 
(1856), ‘Gethsemane’ (1857). 

From this date the artist whose death 
we record abandoned figure-subjects and 
adopted landscape painting. Notwith- 
standing the merits of the former,—and 
these cannot justly be ignored,—purchasers 
of pictures did not them ‘‘ with an 
od to business ;” and there is no doubt 

Mr. Lauder, disappointed and wearied 
by his failure to attract attention, retired 
tom the contest in that quarter with 
disgust, But he was scarcely, if at all, 
more successful with his landscapes; and 
the result was indifference, which led to 
carelessness, and, finally, to absolute ne- 
glect by the public: this, it is scarcely too 
| much to say, hastened his end. 








LOUIGI CALAMATTA. 


The journals of Milan have announced the 

h in that city, in the month of March, 

of this engraver, one of the most distin- 
ed of ourtime. He was born in 1802, 

at Civita Vecchia, and studied his art 
under Marchetti and Giangiacomo. He, 
ver, went to Paris when still young, 
where he resided several years, and gained 
— reputation. In 1827 he exhibited at 
the Salon his first work of importance, 
Bajazet and the Shepherd,’ from the pic- 
ure by D. Dorey. is subsequent prin- 
cipal plates are the ‘Mask of Napoleon,’ 
tat St. Helena by the exiled emperor's 
ee ak yy won ‘ Francois 
uni,’ a Scheffer; ‘The Vow 

of Louis XTII.,’ after Ingres; ‘The Vision 





Watt and the Steam Engine,’ and ‘The | date 





Antwerp Academy; Baron Leys, Portaels, 
mesa mae G. Geefs and Simonis, 
sculptors ; 
senators and deputies. 

Caxapa.—The annual meeting of the Mon- 


a balance on hand as to jm so 
the project of holding an exhibition at an early 

. It may be also mentioned that the 
association has purchased a clever water-colour 
ss from Mr. C. J. Way, an old and fami- 
iar Montreal artist, which is to be reproduced 
in oer pW it a copy being presented 
to each subscriber.—. ae of a 
clever picture, entitled ‘The Early Bird picks 
up the Worm,’ by W. Raphael, has reached us. 
It depicts two beggars at a street door. One 
of them is emerging from it with a well-filled 
bag, and looks complacently at the other, who 
sees that he has been forestalled, and scowls 
roy oy The print certainly does credit 
to the lithographers, Messrs. Roberts and Rein- 
homldt: it is a good imitation of an oil-picture, 
and is ially to be commended as a first 
attempt in Canada, so we understand, of the 
chromo process.—The Society of Canadian 
Artists held its first Annual Exhibition some- 
what recently, and certainly succeeded in 
“making its mark.” Among the artists who 


Vogh, Duncan, Smith, Fowler, Sandham, &c. 
Frorence.—The Florentine journals speak 
in highly eulogistic terms of a group in the 
studio of the American sculptor, Mr, P. C. 
Connelly. The subject ted is entitled 
‘Death and Honour ;’ or it may, perhaps, be 


werless 
Froken, the bridle he hes selsed is 


two; Perseverance the scythe 
to mow him down vend Courage, though 
before the enemy, still strikes out at 


Fin Honour alone remains erect and unin- 
jured ; and Death ises in him a foe he is 


ranck, engraver; with several 





yet any commission for its execution in marble 
or stone has been received by the sculptor. 
Municu.—It is arranged that the Interna- 
— mg ag he ans Pag ge 
Crystal Palace ; to 
about the middle of July, and close at the and 
of October, of the year. The second 
clause of the programme states that all 
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Géricault, £400; ‘A Preacher,’ 
Baron Leys, £292; ‘ ue on the Banks of 
the Nile—Sunset,’ £256 ; ‘ Avenue 
of Palms leading to the Gate of the Mosque,’ 
Marilhat, £102; ‘ £286; 
‘ Faust in his Study,’ and ‘ ite at her 
Spin Wheel,’ a pair Scheffer, 
£204; ‘ Reaper's Children,’ Ary Scheffer, £125. 
—An imperial decree authorises appoint- 


bach, £126.—The sale of a 
of objets de luxe, t 
Demidoff, took place in early part of April. 
Among them were— Marble Statue, represen 

a young fawn and a panther, from the Pourtales 


were sold 


from “Don Quixote,” £440.—The Académie 
des Beaux Arts, at 3 
the prize 


fchihe 1 for 2 monument 


discovered under @ 
statue of Hercules, and 
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ART IN*SOQRLAND-AND ‘THE | - . * SELECTED PICTURES. ..”. 


9? » eee ° , ‘ 
rom THE COLLECTION OF H.T. HALL, ESQ, 
CAMBRIDGE. ~ » 


THE PERIL OF THE QUEEN—HENRIETTA MARIA, 
; | Waxs Yenmes, A.R.A., Painter... P. Lightfoot, Engraver. 
Few visitors tu the exhibition of the.Ro 
Aeadlomy in 1864 couldefail to.be i 
to this pi whioh: tlten bore the title | i 
of ‘ La Reine. Malheureuse ’—by the: strik- | i 
ing novelty with whith a.theme both novel 
and impressive» was carried out. --Such a 
deviation froma the. beaten+track: in which { 
artists are. ‘too-often accustomed to aove |} unfair 
evidenced im thepainter, then compara~ | to® 
tively. unknoWn'.man, powers: of .a~ high 
ordet It was felt: that we had among us | 
a young arti had sufficient.indepen- 
dence, of mind to search out new ideas, as 
wel Se, ie aay -ereeeen SoS 8 
self-directing manner. subject is ex- 
plained in the folowing. qu —_ te 
“ pare oer ye of ee arate after 
ing» te« to-obfain supplies te-assist |. 
fhe fing in ing, on ‘the war he was theii |’ 
Lanse ciodee Dectingeod’Didy P eseetie 
The te , 
1642-3. {Two days-after Her return, fiveships |, 
of} war, commanded »by ithe “Parliamentary | a’ 
ught | Admiral Batten, entered the-bay-if the night 
and commenced an active cannonader-“One 6 | 
their ships,’ says the Queen in a’letter to the 
| King, ‘did me the favoursof flanking oi the |; 
King Jamesq! a i house whete I. and .before -I was out of |, 
t of the said, by traditi bed the balls*whished*so loud-about me, that |. 
have boom: eater in receiving» the | my company pressed me eaxhsstly.to t-of |, 
? ist ; ‘a lock pt Mazy’s haip! the, house. .« .'. So, clothed«as* cast im 
Baru.—The recent*Canvergaziona of the-Bath | haste-I could be, I went on foot. to some little | 
Graphic Society /brouglit @ collection | distance from the. towmof-B and got |' 
of pictures, &¢., syoh y has-been seen in | in» the shélter.of a diteh, “whi before I}; 
the city. A large early work by -D.+Maclise, | could. get, the cannon-bails fell thick about us, |, 
R.A., the title 6 whieh howevgs, is not men- | andy a servantywas killed within seventy : 
i Sdcoten co bh Dan Genguetell-qpeath 
edge of the ditch, and covered us with earth 
and. atones.’”” * — hui reve 
The situation is certainly anything but i .~ Harttwidke 
ig even for one of the poorest of |’ born im»1792, was éléctedy AOR A, HE IGS 
ween Xj, | Her... Majesty's , subjects, with the snow | andR.AwinI84le «Poot od Oy 
A.; TS. Cooper, | Lyipg thigkly on the d, and the fugi-| Messrs. G. G.\Seorr,RiA.G. 
R.A.; ‘Sunrise,’,W. Muller; ‘A Norwegian tives not outof reach of the enemy’s fire..| A.R7A.;¥E.* Ms» Barty, «4 RvA‘} and 
Fiord,’ W. West; ‘.A. Young: Girl’, Schlesin- | But . Henrietta, Maria—Mr. : Yeames has | Waterhouse; the éminent~ architect®}’ 
ger ‘Girl Praying at a Shrine,’ E.Long, &c. | evidently studied oneof Van Dyck’s glorious ith, have*been elected honor 
. The waterscolgut drawin; portraits of..‘ La Reine Malheureuse’—was is 
a lady of uiidaunted’courdge, willing to do |' Fi Vii 
and suffer anything for her royal’husband 
and the pfeservation’ of his crown and 


~ 


iency ‘arising-sout -of the 


Into NationalEahibision 48 this plage is reported | Kingdom. She appears to be almost the 
a to be anondaskicliber - y= trchcwrnen only rancoaberhat individual among the 
or by public subscriptions. . ste whole body offwanderers; while her father 

New Bricutox.«The name»of the artist | COMfessor, for she was.a staunch Roman 
who executed the glass.window in the chureh of | Catholic, is just asevidently suffering from 
this place, noticed in pur last manth’s»number, | the most fearful apprehension, and presents |, 


is T. W. Camm, not Canny; ds there stated. @ ridiculous figure, as‘he kneels insuppli- 

Sovrnamrtos.—-The local committee of the } cation for safety: the-pretty femme @hon2 
Palmerston Memorial and the Town-Council | néur, who clasps *s knees, looks 

the site whereom the | at him with a half-humorous | expression |; 

» Thedatter, by @ majo- | on her : In the foreground * two | dividi 

refuses to allow it | sallant cavaliors wait the isghe of events, } V: 

urch, | 0B@ Of them “holding w 


hand as if in defiance 
the. idle aitenen | 
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tions which the Council sanctions, and may 
be, in a manner, said to issue. 


is announced that the disti 
lector, Mr. Henderson, will : 
the British Museum department of prints 


d drawings, his extensive and very valu- 
able collection of the works of Miller and 
David Cox. 


Tae INsTITUTE OF British ARCHITECTS 
has awarded its gold medal to Professor 
0. R. Lepsius, of Berlin. 

TWENTY-FOUR THOUSAND Pounps!—A 
paragraph has been “‘ going the round” of 
the press to the effect that Mr. Graves, the 

rint-publisher, ‘‘had given £24,000 for 
Mir.  * ‘ Railway gpoml es , y- 
right.” The paragraph asse 

statement was aie ie a public court, 
during one of the hundred prosecutions 
Mr. Craven has instituted against photo- 
graphers. Mr. Graves ought ere this to 
have contradicted an assertion so utterly 
opposed to truth. That is all we need say 
par it—for the present. 

Tae Eprvsurca Muszevm.—The Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh has received intima- 
tion to the effect that the Government is 
prepared to insert in the estimates for the 
ensuing year a sum of £10,000 towards 
the extension of the Museum of Science 
and Art, on the understanding that the ulti- 
mate cost will not exceed £53,335 17s. 2d., 
and also under certain conditions with re- 
gard to properties in the neighbourhood of 
the buildin . We believe this institution 
has achieved an enormous amount of good 
for Scotland, ro admirably yet economi- 
cally and conducted, and that no 
public money could be granted where it 
is better merited or more likely to be 
wisely and prudently expended. 

Sourn Kensineton Museum.—A picture 
painted on per representing the Histo 
of Troy, and attributed to the old Flemi 
painter, Hang Hemling, was sold in the 
month of March, in Paris, at public auction, 
by M. Charles Pillet, and was knocked 
down to Mr. Rutter, of London, for £600. 
It is said to have been bought for the South 
Kensington Museum. If so, we would ask 
what has the Museum to do with such a 
work ? it should go to Trafalgar Square. 

_Ant-Unton oF Lonpon.—The subscrip- 
tion list for the year is closed. It will 
ved that with Mr. Lewis Pocock has 
m associated another Hon. Sec., Mr. 
Edmund E. Antrobus, who succeeds Mr. 
George Godwin. The valuable aid of Mr. 
Godwin is, however, still retained as one of 
the Council. 

Soctery or Warer-CoLovurn PAINTERS. 
—Mr. J. G. Pinwell, who has achieved a 
good reputation for his designs for book- 
illustrations, has been elected an Associate 
of this society. 

Tae CrysTat PaLace Prcrure-GALLERY 
Has how a most interesting feature added to 
its ordinary collection in a series of upwards 
of one hundred and thi oil-paintings of 
African scenery, painted by Mr. T. Baines, 
F.R.G.S., who went out some years ago with 
Dr. Livingstone, whom he left, in 1859, at 
the Zambesi delta. These pictures, or a ma- 
jority of them, were painted subsequently to 
the separation, but all on the spot repre- 
sented. Mr. Baines is an amateur artist, 
and hence his works must not be subjected, 
* examples of high-class Art, to criticism ; 

ut a8 representing African scenery, life, 
= customs, and as ethnological studies, 
ey are most attractive, and merit the 
attention of all visitors to the 
> —_ Especially would we point out 
Palle views of the celebrated Victoria 
of the Zambesi, which, in the opinion 





of some, far surpass those of Nia- 
gara in salen, tala co ah ue- 


able. These works, with three or four views 
of the Magdala country, are exhibited in 
the small room of the . The long cor- 
ridors, containing the En, and Foreign 
collecti have had many new pictures 
added lately ; and the water-colour depart- 
ment presents now an entirely new series. 

Tue Srarve or Lorp PALMERSTON, 
voted by Parliament, will, it is stated, be 
erected in its place, in Palace Yard, during 
the present month. It is the work of Mr. 
Woolner, and represents the deceased states- 
man addressing the House of Commons. 
It is stated that a great portion of the 
metal used for the casting is the same as 
once stood in the same locality as the ‘‘like- 
ness” of Sir Robert Peel, by Marochetti; 
the bronze of the latter being melted down 
for the purpose. In other words, Sir Robert 
will re-appear in the form of the popular 
Viscount ; our economical. Government con- 
sidering that so much good material origin- 
ally wasted on one statesman might do 
efficient service in honouring another. 

Tue Socrery or Arts has been applied 
to by the French Government for permission 
to include in its published reports of the 
late International ibition by the artisans 
of France, that of Mr. Coningsby, one of 
the English workmen sent by the society 
to Paris with the same object. The appli- 
cation is made in very ae pe: | terms 
to the whole of the Engli — and 

resses regret that the whole of the 
society’s book cannot be used, owing to its 
bulk, instead of a single paper. © re- 
quest has, of course, been suitably acknow- 
ledged, and cordially granted by the Council. 
CIENT MonuMENTS.—In answer to a 
question put - ir H. Verney in the House 
of Commons, Mr. Layard replied that 
were being taken to a list of 
ancient monuments now existing in the 
country which it was desirable to protect ; 
and he when the list was furnished 
to be able to submit some kind of pro 
i monuments as were 
historical, national, and archsological. 
sees sheteenephicin have invent o¥ery 
eminent pho’ i ve issued a very 
pretty eae of tableaux vivants, portraits 
of fair dames and gallant chevaliers, who, 
assembled at the mansion of Lady E. 
Howard, at Rutland Gate, represented 
several historical “characters,” the pur- 
being to augment a fund in aid o 
Sistressed Irish in London. The photo- 
graphs, though small, are beautifully exe- 


cuted: we may judge from them how | da 


effective the 


rgeousl et accuratel 
fe oe e dresses seem 


F 


f syeeed Sn seer of the race. 


group already 

apple that it is difficult to say which will 
be the first to seize it ; oe that 
those experienced in conclusions 
from the current eventualities of what 
Lord Palmerston called the Isthmian Games 


g 
8 
: 
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to the dra and painting of the trees 
which form alley. The picture has 
been very successfully reproduced by the 
carbon process, and a 
be seen as a print at No. 5. Haymarket. 

: y Ker, anp 0Oo., of 
Vienna, have ed ‘‘show-rooms” in 
Great Marl’ 


only, but their issues attract the eye and 
invite customers in all the more refined 


shops of this country. We ved several 
of their uctions wn | Rp oa wr pag 
logue of the Paris Universal pcm ai 


by the combined subscripti 

friends in that town by whom his 

os and hey ee? —— i. It is 
a volume, royal quarto, y; in 

taste, bound in morocco ; and & the foint 

uction of Mr. House, book-binder, and 

. Watts, law-stationer. As a specimen 

of book-binding it has been rarely sur- 


Mr. THomas Mies, the sculptor, has 
designed and executed, in stone of the dis- 
trict, two recumbent Lions for Titus Salt, 
Hog. to be pleat 2 Se There are to 
be four, of which these are two, represent- 
ing the ‘‘ King of Beasts” under the in- 
fluence of Vigi and Determination ; the 
two that remain in abeyance are to 


human in watchfulness and 
nothing is * sacrificed to effect that is not 
natural. They are admirably modelled, 
mparin no means unfavourably with 
those in 
M. ing the other 
y some comparatively old cata- 


éte must have been; for : fei 
d the several parts ould appear | tached to two pictures exhib 

to sane been ousiianl “re 4 of | year 1841. One, an oil-painting, No. 137 

cost,” as results of careful study in the , is entitled ‘ ; 


of 
authorities. The series is ing ; 
i , when 
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REVIEWS. 


Lave’s Dav: Moaxtxo, Nooy, Nour. En- 

ved by Witttam Waxstoop from draw- 

ol by A. F. Betrows. Published by M. 
Kxospizr, New York. 


We have here three in line, from 


engravi 
pe te iy artist who, although well known 


and in “the States,” is, as yet, a 
stranger in England. He is essentially a poet 
as well as a painter: his mind is not only 
ly embued with love of Art, but he 

takes the poet's view of it, and selects his subjects 
from themes that Nature renders holy. We do 
not refer to these prints only ; several drawings 
by his masterly pencil have been shown to us: 
they suffice to establish for him a permanent 
position among the best water-colour painters 
of any age or nation ; and, of a surety, he is des- 
tined to obtain high te in the country 
vane be is wg bec Pe gen — 
green moss gentle 

of many of our English shires. The 


Fil 


seem “bits” of the old world 
into the —> continent ‘that 
side of the Atlantic,”—the 
of ge the banks that skirt 
river, the rural cottages, and espe- 
spire of a village church, all belong 
if America has them, so much the 
and happier, not only for the le, but 
artist. But it is to the poeti treat- 
his subject-matter to which we mainly 
in referring to these three admirably 
its; they would do credit to any 
pe-engraver; and New York is 
congratulated in the ion of one who 
80 ably to its home Art-produce. 
of Life's Day is told in these three 
orning’ represents a group about to 
a boat to to the christening: the 
youngest of three, held in the father’s 
arms ; the mother by his side. ‘ Noon’ describes 
the child in bridal garments ; once more a boat 
conveys her to the pathway that leads to the 
sequestered church, “a happy, happy, happy 
bride ;” once again there is an assembled 
group. It is ‘ Night,’ and mourners are bear- 
ing & coffin to gra 
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compositions; they evidence thorough know] 

as well as love of Art, and close and sthentite 
study of nature; but they show also that sub- 
jects merely beautiful may be rendered instruc- 
tive while gi . <A lofty purpose 
> sa worked out by an accomplished 


Cuzrs-p'(Evvas or rus Ixpustaiat Ants. By 
Puuirrs Buary. P and Porcelain, 
Glass, Enamel, Metal, Goldsmiths’ Work, 
Jewelry, and T . lastrated. Edited 
by W. Omarrens, F.S.A. Published by 
Cuarman anp Hatt. 


The titlepage of this book will at once show 
how wide a circle of the industrial Arts is com- 


preheniled in the scheme of the writer, and 

what a field is thereby o up for discussion 

and comment. The subject in itself is one 

which has been so frequently, and especially in 

a dA A ana an tet Exhibi- 

our that, beyond 

directing attention to Mr, Burty’s work, we 
The * hale history the eae ant 

w various Arts which 

the author notices, given in the most concise, 

ve, and lucid manner that could 

any bility be sketched out. ‘The author's 

evidently to extract the pith and 

yg —_ viously written, 

own personal 

knowledge and study. No extraneous or irre- 

introduced, while the informa- 

that can 





respective Arts—Arts which in some way or 
other come within the reach of all—as it is an 
intelligent and instructive narration of facts 
connected with each branch. 
Mr. Chaffers undertook a genial task in 
editing this work: in some especial branches— 
those of glass and the ceramic arts, for example 
—he is an authority. He has, however, strictly 
limited his labours to revising the translation and 


comparing it with the original text, giving at 
the ond time, a coaeet hen of the 
terms <r in the several Arts, and describ- 
ing the method of working each manufacture, 
so as to render it intelligible to the English 
reader. The only additions he has made to the 
original text are in the form of foot notes, when 
these appear to have been neccessary. 

The volume is full of engravings, illustrating 
no small number of the most renowned examples 
of the Arts of which it treats. 


A History or Lace. By Mrs. Bury Pattiser. 
Second Edition. Published by Saurson 
Low & Co. 


It is no marvel that this book, though some- 
what costly, has reached a second edition. It 
completely exhausts the subject, dealing tho- 
roughly with every branch of it: a history 
abundant in facts; a treatise ample in minute 
details; and a teacher ul and seductive : 
not only charming to ladies who are “ natur- 
ally” lovers of lace from their cradles, but 
deeply interesting to those who regard the 
fabric merely as Art work, and exceedingly 
agreeable even to a general public. It may be 
read as a very pl as well as a very 
instructive book ; for it is full of “ racy” illus- 
trative anecdotes, and is learned without being 
pedantic. The style of the author is apt to the 
theme—light and al and artistic as the 
material, and, like it, calculated to endure for 
many many yearsto come. In a word Mrs. 
Palliser has produced a standard work that will 
take and keep a high place in our useful and 
pleasant literature. The “ authorities” quoted 
number several hundreds, and in one volume 
we have the pith and marrow of many volumes. 
Not only have the British store-houses been 
ransacked for information; of other 
countries have been carefully searched, and 
freely opened to the penn Pow lady who 
undertook the task. The result, therefore, 
as we intimated, is that the subject is so 
thoroughly dealt with as to give all that 
need be given, or that it would be desirable to 
give, toa subject ‘that has ever had, and ever 
will have, deep and engrossing interest. 

This edition is somewhat augmented and 
greatly improved. Mrs. Palliser is here able 
to continue her history down to the Universal 
Exhibition of 1867, when much was shown, old 
as ey Sires tape 9 was cg te to a 
large know ence. uently 
some @ vings vote som added ; ‘and of om 
= illustrations which do what mere written 

escriptions could not do, the volume contains 
some two or three hundred. 


Tus Norruern Heicuts or Lonpon. By 
Witt Howrrr. Published by Lone- 
mans & Co. 

Mr. Howitt has here given us another of the 

og ge instructive, and useful books of which 

e has produced so many. A “table of con- 
tents,”’ of no less than sixteen octavo pages, tells 
us of the immense store of knowledge collected 
into an admirably printed and i illus- 
trated volume concerning “The Heights of Lon- 
don"’—those that, on its northern side, look down 
on the three millions who people the British 
metropolis. Mr. Howitt was long a resident at 

Highgate ; he has trodden every he pi 

tures or describes ; he has read every i that 

contains much or little about them ; and he has 
talked with many who were familiar with these 
renowned places before he was a dweller 
among them. His industry in facts, 
as well as his skill in them, and 
bringing them pleasantly before a reader, are 
evidenced in so many works which bear his 
name, that the public will readily and gladly 
accept an addition to the huge sum-total of his 





Portrarr or Lzoroip, Kine or Tue Betorays, 
Painted by Cuar.es Engraved 
by Samvzt Betim. Published at 21, 
Albert Gate. 


A fine portrait, admirably engraved, of the 

handsome, manly, and are 
the Belgians ; son 

estimable prince who was once dear to 

of England, and whose rule of a 

he was a stranger when called to 

was a rule of mild justice and 

The print is publi with a view 

the funds of “ Anglo-Belgi i 

—a fund, we appreh 

corps movement. Mr. Mercier 

capital portrait of the king. His 

tures are royal; the royalty of the ideal 

than the real. There is ient of the “ 

of port,” 

characterizes 


proval at Brussels, where the liken 

pronounced “admirable.” As aw 

merits high praise. 

German Porvzar Srorms. By the Baormens 
Gaim. With Introduction by Joux 
Ruski. Illustrated after Designs 
Georce Caurxsuanx. Published by J.C. 
Horren. 

Few readers who, now old, have forgotten the 

congue. Coren, 20m fn ae Se 

were , were illustrated 

iemenial Ceonge Gruikshenk, who found s 

c ial theme in the gatherings of fairy 

i ich the renowned brothers en- 
This is a new and admirably 
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ABSOLUTE SECURITY POLICIES, | 
UNFORFEITABLE, UNCONDITIONAL, AND UN CHALLENGEABLE, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
- LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 








Directors of this Co y, in deference to an objection not tl 
Ansoance is in their opinion ¢ ective or uncertain, Foam of th operation of th sh nine te reed sagt 


Tables, and to issue Assurances under them which be absolutely Unferfeitable, Unconditional, and 


peyment of their premiums, the Assurance will become forfeited. Hi thls ‘class of the abtie he 
iteelf, being entirely free from all conditions ef forfeiture on account of non-payment of any = ie one oe wanes 


time it absolutely guarantees at decease, even when a default is made in t of the fixed in 
SEE Seth ess oo eer sac nab panes Te oer ee 


ides this im’ t advantage, every policy will expressly state what sum can at any time be withdra the discontinuance Assurance. 
The assured thus ener sere poo tg = retaining ve ay histone te mame fixed um payable at doco, or, in case of eet dans 
cain envenl, emeating & e duration pacing aaah being forth on every Policy, rendering unnecessary fature 
' ae ath i Ba lives of re poh psd oe Seton great] of : 
assuring ves of debtors ap as one y their interests, and it will likewise commend itself 
bankers, capitalists, and tia of Sirs wil appro Shi vances Sollatccdlty seoured ‘by Lite Bolises ne can at any time learn, by 
inspection, the exact value, either inaehice a toedanes, ota Fly ofthis dein. 


1 


Policy issued on this plan will be without any conditions as to voyaging or other usual limitations. this freedom 
fom rtritins of all kinds the objections before to will be entizaly ren recavel and tae Poticiee il will become at once positively valuable as 
actual securi 

In addition to the foregoing statement of advan ccshes ot aeahaie is strictly defined. The longest term provided for is 
no tab. Th Thus, bankers, creditors, Mw ethece hebding Police masaincs mone at eastern many vers 


Hae caprenerpanenea $c, as shown by the 
See tales cast contin. ee 
ie acer ae te Pie coat 
is necessary to t, a8 @ consequence under these Tables being and oy, 
salngeabo 0 any ground whatever They may, therefore, be aptly Seed Absolate Seoority jew > = ea _ 
UDEN ASSURANCE COMP. an income of £215,000 cnyear, Its position is unquestionable, and it obtains the 
largest amount of New Business of any Office in the 


SPECIAL AGENTS WANTED. 
JUDSON’S SIMPLE DYES FOR THE PEOPLE. 


(REGISTERED.) | 
Are undoubtedly the most useful article ever offered to the public. 


ANYONE CAN USE THEM.. 


Anything can be dyed with them in a few minutes without soiling the hands. In England “ Judson’s Dyes” are as “ House- 
bold Words.” Articles of clothing that have been put aside, os faded and useless, may be made nearly equal to now, by 
merely following the simple directions appended to “— Bottle of Dye. 
a ar ‘ames of Colours. 

wy Magenta, Mauve, Violet, Scarlet, Grom i Purple, Pink, Crimson, Brown, Canary, 


Maybe had of Draggl andBlorskrpers haghnt th Wel or Wholesale of the Proprietors, 
DANIEL JUDSON & SON, 19a, Coleman Street, London. 


N.B.—A small Bottle of Colour will from 12 to 24 Yards of Bonnet Ribbon, according to texture. 
*,* See that you get “Judson’s” Sivele es, the wonderful popularity of which has caused numerous inferior imitations, which are 


caleulated to injure both buyers and sellers. Ask our Catalogue of Taxtructjons how to use the Dyes for twenty diferent purposes 
PRICE SIXPENCE PER BOTTLE. 


TRIAL BEFORE PURCHASE, 


The SILENT SEWING MACHINE 
sent on approval for trial, Car- 
riage paid to any station in. the 

Kingdom, —_Brenearejuired. §—— Both fron” 


GOX"& GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO., 
135 REGENT ST. & 150 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 7 


HENRY HARBEN, Seorctary. 
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BABIES’ CLOAKS, 


- ; ' - i fa . eau a 
1 Guinea. ° . ~.. ae s 


; far | iN vat aa’ 


BABIES ae 


Babies’ Baskets to match, 1 Guinea ; 
Christening Caps, 1 Guinea, 





Shirts, 2s. ; One, Sn. 6. Gowns, 6s. ? lh a an allen 
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LACE COLLARS. AND’ SLEEVES, ©" 0 re~ = 


By te & “+ 


CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS. ; 7 Ty cap mar 
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MARRIAGE OUTFITS, 85 70 £200, - 


Whids Decay Gidete’ 1’ Gass eee 
Cotton Hosiery, 2s. 6d. > tyte yd a8 «ty 
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a) ie 


AGENT: FOR WEIR'S AMERICAN © seit 








RIDING 
HABITS 


- RIB'D: OLOTE, 
sd G's. ~ 
NAPOLEOR Bun, 


. 74 G's. 


LADIES RIDING. TROUSERS, 


OHAMOIS LEATHER, WITH BLACK” FEET. 
Linsey Habits for, little Girls, 24 Guineas. 3 b 
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EVERYTHING. OF THE SUPERIOR EXCELLENCE FOR wiicn- THE HOUSE HAS” BEEN 





“CELEBRATED FOR; THIRTY- YEARS. 


. 6. TAYLOR, 58 BAKER S) 


LONDON,’ W. 





CLOSE AT FOUR 0’CLOOK ON SATURDAYS. 











